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tn Memoriam. 
WILLIAM SPOHN BAKER. 


Wit.iraM Spoun Baker, a Vice-President and member of 
the Council of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, was 
born in Philadelphia, April 17, 1824, and died at his resi- 
dence on Arch Street, September 8, 1897. 

Mr. Baker’s father, George Nice Baker, born January 8, 
1788, and died in 1859, was prominently connected with 
the municipal affairs of this city, and his mother, Ann Key- 
ser, born October 28, 1792, and died in 1867, was a great- 
great-granddaughter of Dirk Keyser, who settled in Ger- 
mantown in 1688. His great-grandfather, Michael Baker, 
who became a resident of this city in 1740, and his grand- 
father, Michael Baker, Jr., served during our war for in- 


dependence, the former as a private and the latter as a 
Vou. xx11.—1 (1) 
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lieutenant in the artillery battalion commanded by Colonel 
Jehu Eyre. His great-grandfather, Captain George Nice, 
also commanded a company of the Second Battalion Phila- 
delphia Artillery Militia. 

After being educated in the private schools of this city, 
Mr. Baker entered the office of Andrew D. Cash, Esq., with 
whom he studied conveyancing. He practised his pro- 
fession for some years, and then turned his attention to 
literary pursuits and historical research, particularly in all 
matters relating to Washingtoniana, of which he was rec- 
ognized the foremost authority in the United States. He 
was elected a member of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania April 28, 1873, and of its Council] in 1885, and since 
1892 one of its Vice-Presidents. Ardent and unselfish in 
his devotion to the interests of the Society and sound in 
his business advice, he made himself an agreeable and help- 
ful associate. His colleagues have recorded their estima- 
tion of his personal qualifications and worth in the following 
minute ; 

“‘ That by the death of William Spohn Baker the Council 
and the Historical Society have lost a most active and zeal- 
ous co-laborer in their work. He was the warm friend and 
promoter of all plans designed to extend and widen the 
influence of the Society. Feeling the importance of a more 
general knowledge of American history in the community, 
he spared no labor, and made use of a critical and discrim- 
inating judgment in gathering material to illustrate the 
course of events. With this material, carefully used, he 


formed a collection of great value, enabling him to speak 
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with authority in his own work on the Revolution, and es- 
pecially on the career of Washington, and finally enabling 
him, by his munificent bequest of this collection to the 
Society, to aid students of American history who might 
come after him.” 

Second only to Mr. Baker’s interest in and devotion to the 
Historical Society were his active and valuable services to 
the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution, of 
which he was a member of its Board of Managers and chair- 
man of the important ‘“ Committee on Memorials.” His 
discovery of the camp-site of Washington’s army at the 
“« Falls of Schuylkill,” just before and after the battle of 
Brandywine,—a location which our historians had been at 
a loss to satisfactorily account for,—and his researches re- 
lating to the camp at the Gulph Mill testify to the interest 
he took in the objects of the Society. It was largely through 
his individual efforts that memorial stones mark their sites. 
Among the other societies with which he was connected 
may be mentioned the American Philosophical Society, in 
which he filled the office of Curator for several years; the 
American Historical Association; the American Numis- 
matic and Archeological Society of New York; the New 
Jersey Historical Society; the Society of the War of 1812; 
the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, of which he was a 
member of the Board of Managers; the German Society; 
and the Netherland Society, serving one term as President. 
He was also a director of the School of Design for Women 
from 1877 to 1881; in the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts he was a director from 1876 to 1890, and Vice- 
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President from 1885 to 1890; a director of the Athenseum 
of Philadelphia from 1888 to his death; and a director of 
the Commercial National Bank. 

Mr. Baker’s first literary inclinations were towards the art 
of engraving and not on the line of historical research, and 
his early published works are on the origin and antiquity of 
engraving and American engravers and their work. A\l- 
though not an artist in the accepted sense of the word, he 
was thoroughly familiar with the history and artistic value 
of the majority of rare prints, either American or foreign, 
and some of the treasures which he gathered are of the 
finest character. When he turned his attention to Wash- 
ingtoniana, he began the collection of books, prints, and 
medals in order to acquire the knowledge which he con- 
sidered necessary for the production of the standard works 
which have emanated from his pen. His Washington 
library, which is composed of about five hundred volumes 
and pamphlets, contains many rare works, among them a 
copy of every edition of Mason L. Weems’s “Life of 
Washington.” The most important among his pamphlets 
are those from which he compiled his ‘ Early Sketches of 
Washington.” Many of these were printed in English and 
French magazines during the period of Washington’s life- 
time, and have been lost sight of by the average biographer. 
Copies of the unpublished diaries of Washington are also a 
noteworthy feature of his collection. Although a lover of 
books, Mr. Baker can in no wise be classed with the ordi- 
nary book-collectors who take a more or less selfish pleasure 


in gratifying their hobby, and who seldom do any real liter- 
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ary work or consider the pleasure that might be derived by 
the general public from the treasures of their collections. 
He viewed the subject in a very different light. 

Equally valuable is his collection of Washington prints, 
about eleven hundred in number. The most remarkable of 
these is a mezzotinto engraving from the military portrait 
of Washington, executed from life by Charles Willson 
Peale, by the order of Congress. The original painting 
hung in the State-House, but on the night of September 12, 
1781, it was totally defaced by some vandals. A year before, 
Mr. Peale had fortunately executed a mezzotinto engraving 
of this painting, but as only a limited number of impres- 
sions were taken, the engraving is among the rarest of 
Washington prints. Mr. Baker’s “ Engraved Portraits of 
Washington” is virtually a catalogue of his collection to 
the year 1880, but since that date he has made many addi- 
tions. His collection of medals, coins, and tokens numbers 
upwards of eleven hundred pieces. In bequeathing all his 
treasures to the Historical Society, he knew that they would 
always be appreciated and receive the care and attention he 
had bestowed on them, and that they would be made acces- 
sible to the historical student. Mr. Baker’s contributions to 
the PenNsyLvAniA Magazine, and all his historical works, 
are noted for their thoroughness, for he always verified every 
statement by the most methodical and painstaking research. 
Thoroughness was a habit of his life. His judgment was 
sound, and having adopted an opinion, he was zealous, 
though conciliatory, in enforcing it. The activity of his mind 


remained undiminished to the day of his death, and particu- 
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larly during the cooler months of the year he was constantly 
occupied in his favorite study at his home and at the rooms 
of the Historical Society. 

Mr. Baker was rather cautious in his attachments, but 
when his friendship was obtained, it was enduring. He was 
always gratified with the society of his friends, in his con- 
versation was genial, interesting, and instructive, and he 
entertained them with unaffected hospitality. 

Mr. Baker was married May 12, 1853, to Eliza Downing, 
daughter of Richard and Jane Bartleson Rowley, and is 
survived by a daughter, Laura, wife of Henry Whelen, Jr., 


of this city. 


THE WORKS 
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WILLIAM SPOHN BAKER. 


The Origin and Antiquity of Engraving: with some Remarks on the 
Utility and Pleasures of Prints. Spero meliora. 8vo, pp. 62. Philadel- 
phia, 1872. (Dedication signed W. S. B.) 


The Origin and Antiquity of Engraving: with some Remarks on the 
Utility and Pleasures of Prints. By W.S. Baker. With heliotype illus- 


trations. 4to, pp. 62. Boston, 1875. 


William Sharp, Engraver: with a Descriptive Catalogue of his 
Works. By W.S. Baker. Small 8vo, pp. 121. Philadelphia, 1875. 


American Engravers and their Works. By W.S. Baker. Collige et 
inscribe. Small 8vo, pp. 184. Philadelphia, 1875. (Large paper edi- 
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The Engraved Portraits of Washington. With Notices of the Origi- 
nals and Brief Biographical Sketches of the Painters. By W.S. Baker. 
4to, pp. 212. Philadelphia, 1880. 


Medallic Portraits of Washington. With Historical and Critical 
Notes, and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Coins, Medals, Tokens, and 
Cards. By W.S. Baker. 4to, pp. 252. Philadelphia, 1885. 


Character Portraits of Washington as delineated by Historians, Ora- 
tors, and Divines, selected and arranged in Chronological Order, with 
Biographical Notes and References. By W.S. Baker. Small 4to, pp. 
851. Frontispiece. Philadelphia, 1887. 


Bibliotheca Washingtoniana: a Descriptive List of the Biographies 
and Biographical Sketches of George Washington. By William 8. 
Baker. Pp. 179. Frontispiece. Philadelphia, 1889. 


Itinerary of General Washington from June 15, 1775, to December 
28,1783. By William S. Baker. 8vo, pp. 334. Frontispiece. Phila- 
delphia, 1892. 


The Camp by the Old Gulph Mill. An address delivered before the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution, June 19, 1893, on 
the occasion of dedicating the memorial stone marking the site of the 
encampment of the Continental army at the Old Gulph Mill in Decem- 
ber, 1777. By William Spohn Baker. 8vo, pp. 12. Frontispiece. Phila- 
delphia, 1893. 


Early Sketches of George Washington, reprinted with Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. By William S. Baker. Pp. 150. Frontis- 
piece. Philadelphia, 1894. 


Remarks made June 18, 1894, by William Spohn Baker, Esq., in re- 
sponse to the toast “The Day we Celebrate,’ on the occasion of the 
visit to Fort Mifflin and the site of Fort Mercer, on the Delaware, by 
the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 8vo, pp. 5. 
Philadelphia, 1894. 
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Address of William Spohn Baker, Esq., delivered November 9, 1895, 
on the occasion of dedicating the memorial stone erected by the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution at Queen and Thirty-first 
Streets, Philadelphia, marking the site of the encampment of the Con- 
tinental army in August and September, 1777. 8vo, pp. 9. Frontispiece. 
Philadelphia, 1896. 


Washington after the Revolution, 1784-1799. By William Spohn 
Baker. 8vo, pp. 416. Philadelphia, 1898. 


Washington in Philadelphia, 1790-1797. By William S. Baker. Phil- 
adelphia, 1898. [In press.] 
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Journal of Major Henry Livingston, 1776. 


JOURNAL OF MAJOR HENRY LIVINGSTON, OF THE 
THIRD NEW YORK CONTINENTAL LINE, AUGUST 
TO DECEMBER, 1775. 


BY GAILLARD HUNT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[Robert Livingston, son of the Rev. John Livingston, of Scotland, 
came to America in 1678, and later received a patent for a tract of one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land on Hudson River. He had 
three sons, Philip, Robert, and Gilbert. Gilbert Livingston’s eldest son, 
Henry, married Susanna Conklin, and Major Henry Livingston was 
their son. He was born on the family estate at Poughkeepsie October 
18, 1748, and died there February 29, 1828. Major Livingston was thus 
twenty-seven years of age when he was commissioned major of the Third 
New York Continental Line, Colonel James Clinton, and when his regi- 
ment was ordered to join the Canada expedition under General Richard 
Montgomery, who had married his great-aunt Janet Livingston. Subse- 
quent to the date of this journal] his career was uneventful, for, beyond 
serving as a Judge of Dutchess County, he preferred the life of a 
country gentleman. Unlike his kinsman of Clermont, he was a staunch 
Federalist after the Revolution. The journal came into my hands as 
Historian of the Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the District of 
Columbia, and is the property of Henry Livingston Thomas, a member 
of the Society.—G. H.] 


1775, August 26.—Embark’d on board Cap’t Jacksons 
sloop at 5 oclock in the afternoon (who had on board Col’o 
[James] Clinton, Mr. Drake sutler & Cap’t [John] Nicholson 
with his company. We sail’d in company with Cap’t [Ben- 
jamin] North, [Anthony] Van Shaack, & [John] Gale each 
with men on board. In the evening Van Shaack & Gale 
got aground on Esopus meadows. 

August 27.—Our sloop arriv’d at Kingston landing ab’t 
6 oclock in the morning of the 26th. The Coll’o & a few 
more went on shore. Breakfasted, got on board & with a fair 
wind hoisted anchor at 9 oclock on our way to Albany, 
arriv’d at that city at 5 oclock in the afternoon. 

August 28, Sunday.—Heard Mr. Kirkland preach Indian 
& Interpret it in English. Cap’t [Lewis] Dubois arrived 
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just before breakfast. Sent a letter to my wife by Mr. G. 
Duychinck. Saw part of the transactions between the 
Commissioners from the Congress & the Six Nations 
sachems held in the meeting house. They gave several 
belts to the Indians, one whereof cost 60 dollars.’ 

August 29.—Rainy. Captain [Daniel] Denton arrived 
with his company—sent a letter by an express from Col’o 
Van Shaack to P. B. Livingston, Mr. Curtenius & Doct’r 
Cooke. 

September 2.—The commissioners ended the business with 
the 6 nations and gave them presents to the value of £1800 
or £2000. 

September 3, Sunday.—Doctor [Samuel] Cooke & Lt. 
[John] Langdon arrived. 

September 4.—Received letters from my wife my Father & 
Doct. Welles. 

September 6.—Coll’o Cortlandt & myself hir’d a chaise & 
took a ride to Cohoes, Nestiguine & Schenectady & return’d 
at noon next day. From Albany to the first branch of the 
Mohawk river abt 6 miles the road is very good & for the 
first 4 miles it runs thro low land—in general the low land 
extends abt half a mile back from the river. Leaving Hud- 
sons and coursing up the south branch of Mohawk we find 
the land poor & the roads bad, a strong gravelly soil in gen- 
eral abt 4 miles from Hudsons river is Cohoes fall, the river 
there is abt 3 or 400 yards wide, the banks very high and 
rocky on each side at the falls & more or less so all the way 
down. The fall is abt 60 or 70 feet high & almost perpen- 
dicular, from Cohoes its little more than 2 miles to Half 
Moon. The several branches of the Mohawk run with 
considerable rapidity till they discharge themselves in Hud- 
sons river. From One Fondas?* abt a mile beyond Cohoes 
its abt 6 miles to Nestiguine (altho a near bad road makes 


? Of. Sparks’s “‘ Correspondence of the Revolution,” Vol. I. pp. 15, 22. 
* Probably the same Fonda who, as an active patriot, was imprisoned 
by the Tory sheriff of Tryon County, Alexander White, and afterwards 
forcibly released by a band of his friends.—Lossing’s Schuyler, Vol. I. 
pp. 390, 391. 
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it 4). The land all the way high & stony & few inhabitants. 
At Nestiguine the soil is excellent, the very best of low land 
:and lying on Mohawk river ab 3/4 mile broad from the river. 
The river itself is generally abt 40 yards wide. From here 
to Schenectady is one continued pine Barren as it is from 
Schenectady to Albany. The former town is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the M. river & low land stretching 
all around it on the E. & W. sides. It contains abt 2 or 300 
Houses many of which are elegant, It has 3 Churches—a 
Dutch, presbyterian & Episcopalian. 

September 9.—To day marched Cap’t Dubois, [Andrew] 
Billings & [John] Johnson of our Reg’t. Cap’t [William] 
Goforth of 1st Batt: & Cap’t Lamb of the Artillery. The 3 
first named companys got each man a months pay this 
‘morning. Twas delivered to their respective captains yes- 
terday—sent letters home by Phill. Cooper. 

September 12.—At 2 oclock Cap’t [Rufus] Herrick marched 
of Coll’o [James] Holmes’s regiment. 

September 15.—This morning set of for Redhook arrived 
there in the evening & next day went to Poughkeepsie, left 
that place on Monday morning & got here at Albany again 
on Tuesday evening, was out 5 days, 

September 21.—This afternoon Cap’t Rosekrans arrived of 
the 4th Battalion. Received written orders from Col’o Van 
Shaack to march the 23d with the Companies of Cap’s 
Johnson, [Daniel] Mills & [Jonathan] Platt. 

September 22,—Gave written orders to the above Captain 
to march Tomorrow morning. 

September 23.—Set of from Albany with part of the Com: 
of Cap’t Johnson at 4 oclock aft’n, marched up abt 5 miles 
to one Minneways & there joined Cap’t Mills & Platt, cross’d 
Hudsons river that evening & lodg’d in the New City. The 
24th (Sunday) in the morning cross’d the river again at Half 
Moon' & got that day abt 20 miles at Stillwater, Next day 
the 25th reach’d within abt 5 miles of Fort Edward. The 
26th got as far as One Abraham Wings abt 6 miles beyond 
the fort, arrived at the Lake George, the 27th at 12 oclock. 
’ Now Waterford. 
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The land for 2 miles north and south of the New City is 
but thin & stony. At the Half Moon which is 14 miles from 
Albany the soil is good chiefly lowland. Between the last 
place & Stillwater the ground appears good & is well settled, 
not much low land but a loamy [?] soil seems to prevail; 
Hudsons river at Half Moon is abt 400 yards wide & from 
there up to Stillwater is in some places pretty rapid. From 
Stillwater up to Saratoga (14 or 15 miles) the land at each 
side of the river is excellent, altho the low land does not 
extend above half a mile or a quarter from the river the 
timber is very large & mix’d with white pine a great deal— 
immediately next the low land both on the E. & W. sides the 
ground is high & clayey of a whitish colour. 

Saratoga seems to be a well settled lively place & the 
lands around it good. From there to Fort Edward the soil 
is rather clayey & cold, near the fort are some clever 
meadows, but the plains adjoining are not very rich altho 
good. Leaving the Fort we rise a hill abt half a mile Dis- 
tance & then an extensive plain begins which continues for 
10 miles or more. The first 2 miles of the way the land is 
undesirable being mostly timbered with pitch pines. Then 
there is abt 2 miles where are some farms, the soil clayey & : 
Timber white pine, at 5 miles distance from the fort lives 
' one Abraham Wing, within 600 yards of Hudsons river, 
| where He has a Grist & Saw Mill on a Fall of Water that 
I 
| 
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is quite considerable. The whole height being perhaps 30 
or 40 feet, and the rocks projecting out in such a manner as 
to bear very much the appearance of a regular fortification. 
Abt 3 miles below this is another fall on which stands a saw 
mill. 

There is but 1 house between Wings & Fort George. The 
soil most part of the way very poor & cover’d with Pitch 
pines, till we come within 3 miles of the Lake where High 
hills prevail & rocky cover’d with white oak & Chestnut 
Trees. Fort George is built on an Eminence 800 yards 
south of Lake George, is much out of repair altho still 
defensible, being built mostly of stone. It lies near a 
quarter of a mile E. from the ruins of Fort William Henry. 
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There is near 3 or 400 acres of cleared land abt the fort & a 
few wretched Hovels that were formerly used as Barracks. 

September 28.—At 4 in the afternoon I set of from Fort 
George with Cap’t Johnson Lt. [Philip Dubois] Bevier & 
22 of his men on board a petteaugre & crossing Lake George 
arrived the next day abt 2 oclock at the landing on the 
north part of the Lake & got up to Ticonderoga Fortress 
abt an hours sun. 

Lake George is near 40 miles in length and 2 miles in 
breadth upon an average, with a considerable depth of 
water, generally upwards of 20 fathoms, there are a number 
of small islands in it particularly towards the southern part, 
& all of them rough & rocky altho cover’d with Timber. 
The mountains stretching all along and bordering directly 
on the Lake are pretty high & steep & very rocky & much 
covered with Trees. The sail up the lake very much re- 
sembles a voyage thro the Highlands. 

On Sabbathday point 12 miles from the N. End are 2 or 
8 small tenements & they are the only Houses we see during 
the whole length of the Lake. From the landing to Ticon- 
deroga is by land 3 short miles. The course by water is 
abt the like distance altho Battoes go up of that distance 
more than a mile. 

The land between the Lakes George & Champlain is 
clayey & fine for pasture. 

Ticonderoga Fort is built on an Eminence on a point of 
land near the Lake & is now much out of repair altho the 
works are many of them still excellent. There is a stone 
redoubt 2 or 2 1/2 00 yards east from the Fort in tolerable 
bad repair. The famous Breastwork that prov’d so fatal to 
our Troops last war is near half a mile west of the fort & by 
its remains tis evident that its strength was once very great. 
There is also a stone breastwork runs East & West to the 
north of the fort more than 1/4 of a mile. The clear’d land 
abt it is abt 300 acres of a rich clay & very fit for pasture. 
The lake opposite to it is half a mile wide & the land over 
against it rich & good. 

October 4.—At 4 in the afternoon set of from Ticonderoga 
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with Coll’o Clinton, Cap’t Nicholson, Billings & Johnson & 
165 men in 14 battoes. That evening reach’d Crownpoint. 
Left that place next morning & got as far as one Nights 27 
miles from Crownpoint in Company with 2 Battoes besides 
my own. The rest went forward 2 miles. The next evening 
my battoe reach’d a point of land opposite the southern part 
of Grand Isle; at which Island the rest of the boats all 
stay’d. We kept on the point till 10 in the evening & then 
with a small breeze stood down the Lake & went slowly on 
till 8 in the morning when we touch’d on shore & rested in 
the boat till day light & again stood down the Lake, went 
on shore at the Isle of Mott & at 12 stop’d at a house of 
Col’o Cristie’s till the rest of the boats came up which they 
did in 2 hours time. From there we all set of together & 
at evening landed on the east side of the Lake at 7 miles 
distance to 8. of Isle Aux Noix—pitch’d our tents on the 
sand, & early next morning set of again in a violent rain 
which lasted without any Interruption till we arrived at Isle 
Aux Noix where we came abt noon. Next morning got on 
board again & arrived safely at the Camp abt a mile 1/4 above 
St. Johns at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 9th inst. 

October 9.—Lake Champlain from Ticonderoga to Split 
rock which is a course of abt 30 or 35 miles is between a 
mile & mile & half wide with deep water & good landings. 
At Split rock it widens considerably all at once and soon 
grows to be 10 15 & 20 miles wide. The widest part of all 
I imagine to be 25 miles. 

The four Brothers are small islands of abt an acre each 
and lye near in the middle of the Lake pretty near one 
another. 

Grand Isle—Long Island & Isle of Mott lye in a row & 
extend to a length of 30 or 40 miles. The boats allways. 
should keep pretty near the west shore. 

Immediately below Col’o Cristie’s house at point Aufere- 
the Lake grows quite narrow & soon comes to be less than a 
Quarter of a mile wide—which is the width more or less till 
2 miles below Isle Aux Noix when till we come near St. 
Johns half a mile is its breadth. By trailing I catched a 
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fine pike 2 feet long & a clever Bass with which kind of fish 
& yellow perch & sunfish the Lake abounds. 

The land between Crownpoint & Ticonderoga is by the 
looks of it & common report very excellent fit for wheat as 
well as grass & something hilly. From Crownpoint to Split 
rock its mountainous on the west side but on the east is 
level and fine as far as the eye can reach. One Mr. Gilliland 
has a tract of land that begins at Split rock and extends 
northward 35 miles & is 4 or 5 miles in breadth—its upon 
the whole a most excellent tract of ground, low at the lakes 
edge and gently rising back from it. The timber chiefly 
hicory a few oaks & white birch’s & Curl’d maple. That on 
the east side looks very similar altho something lower & has 
settlements more or less for 30 miles north of Split rock: 
on the west side there is only a few people that live on 
Gilliland’s estate. 

The land is very good & feasible till point Aufere But 
from there in to St. Johns on both sides of the Lake the 
soil is much too wet & low to render Dwellings on it agree- 
able. It being one entire swamp almost. 

The Islands that are large in the Lake look as low & rich 
as the main land & have all of them very rocky shores. The 
smaller Islands are all craggy & bad to land at. At Cum- 
berland head abt 10 miles below Point Aufere, the shore is 
covered with the finest stones imaginable for building. They 
are as square as if made so by art,—near this place a large 
stream comes from the westward. 

On the Isle of Mott we observ’d a Lime kiln whether there 
is stone fit for lime on the main land we did not observe. 

We arrived at Gen. Montgomerys camp near noon, the 
weather very fine—got our Tents pitch’d and every thing 
settled that afternoon. All I heard of war this day was a 
few shells thrown in the evening, for every one we threw, 
Our Enemys generally return’d us 4. 

October 10.—A Quiet day. At 9 in the evening there was 
an Alarm given by one of our advanced guards that the 
Garrison had taken to their boats & were coming down 
upon us. 
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Our Reg’t was Immediately put in motion & every man in 
it marching along to meet the Enemy in a very few minutes 
after the Intelligence came. After proceeding along a 
dismal road for half a mile the report was contradicted & 
we all return’d. The rest of the army were not in motion 
on this Occasion. 

October 11.—A Council of War held at the Generals Tent 
at which only the Field officers of the army attended. When 
the General recommended building a Battery west of the 
forts of St. John But the motion was unanimously opposed 
by the Officers who were of the opinion as one man, that a 
Battery erected on the east side of the lake opposite the 
Forts would make a greater impression on our enemys. On 
that points being carried the General Ordered Coll’o Clinton 
and 200 of his men to go upon that Business.' The Col’o 
pitch’d upon myself to go with him, leaving Coll’o [Cor- 
nelius D.] Wynkoop with the remainder of our Reg’t on 
the west side of the Lake. Cap’t Nicolson, Dubois, Billings 
& Denton were pitch’d upon to go with us. At 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon we set of for the east shore in 7 Batteaus and 
proceeding down to where a road had been just cut on the 
east side & coming within little more than half a mile of the 
Fort they gave us several shot with Ball but every one went 
too high. 

As we were landing & for some time after we were landed 
they fired briskly with grape shot from the Fort but by the 
good providence of God we had not a single man hurt. We 
made no Regular Encampment but lodged about in the 
woods as well as we could for this night. 

October 12.—Pitch’d on a place to encamp on abt 300 
yards from the Lake and a Quarter of a mile 8. E. from a 
small Battery Col’o [James] Livingston with his French 
people had erected over against the Enemys north redoubt. 
The afternoon was taken up in cutting & carrying Faschines 


‘The proceedings of the council of war may be found in Sparks’s 
“Correspondence of the Revolution,” Vol. I. pp. 470,471. Montgomery 
accepted the situation for reasons of expediency. The troops, he said, 
“carry the spirit of freedom into the field and think for themselves.” 
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& stakes. As soon as it was dark under the Directions of 
one Halsey we began a Battery for 2 twelve pounders in 
addition to the French one & finish’d it before Daylight. 
The Enemy probably never knew any thing we were abt 
altho they were not more than 450 yards off as they did 
not make any attempt to molest us in the work we were 
about. N.B. The French Battery consisted of 2, 4 pounders. 

October 13.—With difficulty we got up 2 twelve pounders 
from the landing the road being excessively wet & rooty. 
I went over to the Grand Camp to procure a supply of 
powder, Ball & Grape shot. At night Capt. Dubois with a 
party of 40 men cut off all the Bushes & Trees between our 
Battery and the water edge, & made the Embrazures some- 
what narrower. 

October 14.—About 1 Oclock The Artillery men arrived 
from the Grand camp, when we began a heavy fire on the 
Enemy. Our Batteries on the other side were not Idle also. 
The Enemy bestow’d their attention chiefly on us, their fire 
being heavy & well serv’d the beginning of the afternoon 
but towards evening it slack’d much & we gave them the 2 
last shots. They fired shells at us chiefly as their balls 
could make no impression on our Battery. We lay so near 
them that they soon learned to throw their shells with great 
exactness. But altho they were all day continually Bursting 
over our peoples heads or at their feet, we never lost one 
man by them, or had even one wounded. Early in the 
morning The Regulars warp’d their Schooner & ran Galley 
close up to the North redoubt & fullin our view. We shot so 
many Balls thro her that next morning she lay careen’d so 
low that the water ran into her port holes. She is a vessell 
of between 70 & 80 tuns burden, very long and something 
flat bottom’d—elegantly built & finish’d off—mounts 14 
brass 6 pounders besides a number of swivelse—& has a 
strong net work on each side from her bow to her Quarter 
rail to secure her from being boarded. On the whole she is 
a very handsome elegant vessell, & when she lay riding on 
the Lake made a very warlike appearance. 

The Row Galley is abt 25 tuns burden neatly built, & 

VoL, xxI1.—2 
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was intended for a sloop. She carried a 24 pounder of 
Brass in her Bow & on each side 1, 4 pounder, besides 
swivels—& conveniences for 16 oars to row on a side. 

October 15, Sunday.—This morning we fired several Red- 
hot shot at the Schooner, but happily for us [her?] they 
went with such force that they flew quite thro her & lodg’d 
in the opposite bank— 

In the afternoon getting a supply of powder we fired on 
the Enemy briskly till evening & which they return’d chiefly 
with shells—Late in the night a Batteau was sent past the 
fort & down the falls, with a double fortified 9 pounder on 
board, to go to Chamblee which Fortress our people were 
then beseiging. 

The General neglecting to give Coll’o Bedle (who lay 
1 1/2 miles north of St. John) notice of her going down, she 
received 10 or 12 shot from his guards before they could 
make themselves known as friends. But no hurt was 
received. 

October 16.—The firing this day was not very brisk. The 
enemys was remarkably faint & Ill serv’d. 

This evening another Cannon was sent down to Chamblee, 
& we repair’d our Battery. 

October 18.—I Received orders from the General to march 
with 100 men of our Regiment to Caghnawaga to protect 
that nation from any Insults Carleton might offer them, & 
there were now 2 expresses in Camp who said that a con- 
siderable number of Regulars & Canadians (5 or 600) were 
on their march to the Caghnawaga Castle—To support the 
troops I took with me, He gave me £160 in Half Joes. 

Col’o Clinton gave me leave to choose any 2 companies to 
accompany me, that I could confide in most out of his 
Regiment & I pitch’d upon those of Cap’t Nicolson & 
Dubois, all of us together made 108 men. 

This evening I set of with Lt. [Matthew] Van Bunschoten 
& my waiter thro a small rain & excessive dark, and after 
walking 2 miles down the Lake in as bad a path as can be 
imagined we ferried across to Col’o Bedles encampment 
who I went to see & desired to have provisions got ready 
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in the morning for our people against they came over—Van 
Bunschoten & myself lodged in a poor Frenchmans house 
hard by.’ 

October 19.—This morning heard of the surrender of 
Chamblee, which was reduced the day before. We set of 
on our march from Col’o Bedles abt 8 OClock in the 
morning, Officers & soldiers carrying every one his Bag- 
gage. 

Mine being stowed in a large portmanteau was very heavy. 
After walking 7 miles we procured a Cart to convey our 
packs. Just as it drew towards evening we came in sight 
of Lapraire & from a small elevation we were then on had 
a fine view of the river St. Lawrence, Montreal, Longieul & 
a large extent of Country every way. After my arrival at 
Lapraire it took me till dark in procuring houses for our 
soldiers to lodge in. The Officers & myself stay’d at the 
Captain of the Militias one Messr. Biscome. 

The road from the falls half a mile below St. Johns to 
Lapraire is as strait as a line can be possibly drawn, and 
made at a very great expense thro a wet moorish & miry 
soil. It was thrown up by the French Regulars last war. 
For the first 7 miles after leaving the Lake there is not one 
house, The land sunken, low & wet, the timber chiefly white 
Birch, poplars, & such other wood as indicate a cold for- 
bidden soil. There are but 7 or 8 houses between St. Johns 
& Lapraire & by what I could observe the Inhabitants were 
strangers to many of the necessarys & all the elegancies of 
highly civilized life. 

The Village of Lapraire contains abt 30 houses small and 
great. The former by far the most numerous, and here as 
in every other part of Canada that ever I saw (even in Mon- 
treal itself) every house is white, being rough cast with Lime 
& sand whether built of wood or stone. Lapraire stands on 
the banks of the River St. Lawrence and is the miryest place 
besides Montreal I ever saw. The Church in it is pretty 
large altho far from being Hansome. The Chancel is highly 
finish’d. The Architecture truly grand; every part of it 
was brought in pieces from France many years ago. They 
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have two excellent pictures in it one of the Virgin Mary 
presenting a rosary to St. Francis—& the other the same St. 
Francis preaching to the Japanese. The main body of the 
Church occupied by the Audience is as rudely finished as 
even a Rude Canadian could wish. 

The town is badly supplied with fuel. Firewood is as dear 
here as in New York, and the wood they have is bad being 
chiefly poplar. Mills are scarce in this part of the Country. 
Besides an old crazy windmill in Town there are but 2 in 10 
miles round. The best of those belong to the Caghnawaga 
Indians & is 6 miles from Lapraire. They use no bolts in 
their mills. The people making use of seives. As no winter 
wheat is raised in this Country their bread made of Summer 
wheat is not so white as ours but full as well tasted. Of 
Indian Corn they raise none the land being too low & Cold. 
At Caghnawaga only a little is planted. The Canadians in 
General have good kitchen gardens; as their chief diet is 
soup its necessary they should take particular care of them ; 
Their Onions and Cabbages are especially large & fine, more 
so in gardens that lie on the banks of St. Lawrence where 
the soil is richer than farther back. 

The farmers about Lapraire raise considerable quantities 
of pease and potatoes, & some Turneps. They plow their 
fields for Summer wheat but once and that is pretty late in 
the fall, throwing the soil up in ridges & letting it lie still 
all winter, as soon as the weather will permit in the spring 
sow the wheat & harrow it in & in general have good crops. 
Their fences are very trifling and slight. For a mile and a 
half abt Lapraire they have no fencing at all—East & South 
of the Town the lands belong to the Nunnery there perhaps 
not less than 2 or 8000 acres & is one extensive field of past- 
ure without a bush growing on it. The land in general 
seems much fitter for pasturage & meadow than Tillage. I 
never saw such a fine grass country in my life, the very 
wheat stubbles are better pasture than our best inclosed 
grass plots—and in consequence of this luxuriance of grass 
their milk is the best I ever tasted. The Horned Cattle are 
small. Milk cows abt as large as our 2 years old Heifers 
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with very short horns—Their Oxen are proportionably small 
and draw by their horns. 

By the small quantitys of hay I saw the farmers provide 
for winter I imagine their Horses and Cattle get their living 
in winter chiefly by pawing away the snow and getting at 
the grass under it, as I observ’d the grass was high & green 
when the snows fell. 

They raise near as many sheep as we do among us and 
full as good or better—and much more poultry of all kinds 
particularly Turkeys. 

The urbanity of the peasants is very singular. The 
meanest of our soldiers that enter’d one of their houses 
was instantly regal’d with a large bowl of Bread & Milk or 
any other eatables their Houses afforded; and altho our 
soldiery seldom made them any gratuitys their kindness 
was still unremitted. But altho their hearts are good their 
Oeconomy is by no means so. After a peasants house is once 
built and the rain shut out, no more water ever touches 
their floors save a little holy water every morning which 
follows a partial sweeping. A broad hoe supplys the place 
of a scrubbing. No house has more than one fire place 
which is only for cooking. In the room where the family 
resides, a stove in the centre of the room keeps them even 
in the coldest weather as warm as they wish. 

Just by the Bedside of each master of a Family is placed 
a crucifix, generally a foot or foot & a half long, some very 
coarse & Il] made, others gilt & pretty. I never saw a Bad 
bed in Canada. It seems as if they were resolv’d to lie well 
if they liv’d poor—many of them have 2 feather beds on 
each other. Their other furniture but so so—every thing 
that is made among them very bungling and coarse indeed. 
Their Carpenters are far from being Sir Christopher Wrens. 
They carry on but very little manufactures among them- 
selves, even the simple art of knitting not a woman in 20 
understands, In general I found the men and women much 
more dilatory and Idle than the people among us; to 
attain a bare subsistence seem’d to be the height of their 
wishes. 
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A land of slaves will ever be a land of poverty Ignorance 
& Idleness ! 

Among the common people all the learning is confin’d to 
the women, who are sent to school when young, which the 
men seldom or never are—not one in 20 of the latter can 
read. 

All their religion consists in going very regularly to Church 
every Sunday and as regularly Horseracing Boxing wrestling 
& gaming between services; Sunday with them is the merriest 
day in the week. Sincere piety and rational devotion is but 
too little known among them. Yet I never saw people so 
generally old & young, attend divine service, or more solemnly 
go thro the round of follies their absurd religion calls upon 
them to attend. I enquired if there was not some protes- 
tants in this part of the country but could not hear of a single 
family. There liv’d at Lapraire Two Ministers. One an old 
Jesuit & Rector of the parish, an Arch Villain & a Tory. 
The other a fat Jolly thing of a Curate who did all the 
preaching and praying, and a thorough Whig. 

As to politics I found the Country people extremely igno- 
rant about it.. They had heard a little about the Congress 
& knew that the province of Massachusetts bay had taken 
up arms, but I question whether they knew that any other 
Colony had done the same as they called all our Troops 
without any distinction Bostoneers. 

They were very much averse to the Act of parliament 
enforcing the French Jaws—and hated Governor Carleton 
with perfect hatred—It appeared amazing to me how He 
would have the Effrontry to tell the Ministry or their Master 
that he could arm & bring into the field 10000 Canadians 
when at the same time he must have been sensible He could 
not Arm & produce 10 willing men in all Canada. 

Some considerable time before our Troops invested St. 
Johns Mr. Carleton endeavored to assemble the militia 
companys about in the Country, and altho he gave a Dollar 
gratuity to each man who appeared in Arms—very few came 
indeed; in the large district of Lapraire not one man would 
appear. At Longuiel but 7 or 8 came & so more or less in 
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the rest of the parishes. As during the whole stay of our 
Troops among them they were regularly paid for every 
article they furnished us with, and had a good deal of atten- 
tion shewn them. It was visible our conduct had a good 
effect—for whenever our officers required a supply of Carts, 
ete, they were always ready at the smallest notice to oblige 
us. But when carts were wanting to Convey the Regular 
prisoners Baggage from Lapraire to St. Johns, They pro- 
duced them with great reluctance. 

The Regular officers seeing their backwardness advis’d us 
to Cuff and kick them well about, & they would be much 
more oblidging. From that I concluded it was no un- 
common thing for the poor Canadians to suffer abuses from 
the Regulars. Nor any wonder that they so heartily joined 
us against those Tyrannical slaves to Tyrants. 

October 21, Lapraire.—This afternoon One Doctor Robin- 
son (lately made Captain of Volunteers) and 2 Canadians 
Inhabitants of Lapraire deserters from St. Johns, came & 
surrendered themselves prisoners to me; It seems they 
expected to find the River less strictly guarded than it 
was & to get a Canoe & escape to Montreal. But find- 
ing it impracticable to put their design in Execution & 
too far advanc’d to return with safety they came in 
to us. 

Had the honor of dining with the chiefs of the Caghna- 
waga nation, 6 in number, and 20 others but whether they 
were people in office cannot tell, rather think they were not. 
I had an elegant Dinner provided for them at one Mr. Kil- 
lips a Tavernkeeper in Town. I had sent for them as soon 
as I came in Town, to know whether they wanted us at 
their Castles or not. The chiefs told me that General Mont- 
gomery had been imposed on by some of their meaner 
people who had been frightened at nothing. That they 
feared no invasion from Mr. Carleton at all, & that if he did 
attack them they thought themselves able without assistance 
from abroad to defeat him, or at least hinder him from land- 
ing. That however they were highly oblidg’d to the General 
for his readiness to assist them; & faithfully promis’d to 
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transmit to me all the Intelligence they could get of the 
motions & designs of our Enemies." 

In compliance with their custom I opened my business 
with them in a set formal speech, which was interpreted by 
a One ey’d Chief who understood English very well—& they 
answered me with all that deliberation, firmness & serrious- 
ness peculiar to the Indians. 

All this was done before dinner & it was well it happend 
so—for after drinking 18 bottles of Claret I question whether 
they would have talked as rationally as they did. 

I cannot help doing justice to the keeness of the Caghna- 
waga Gentrys stomachs. I took especial care that each one 
had a full plate continually—Soup—Beef—Turkey—Beans, 
potatoes—no matter how heterogeneous the mixture it was 
equal to them & all went down. 

They seem’d highly pleased, and told me that Mr. Carle- 
ton had often sent them belts and made speeches to them— 
But had never din’d with them. The General had given 
me directions to treat the Indians with much attention—& 
They took good care all the while I was at Lapraire to 
freshen up my memory in regard to the Generals instruc- 
tions. Almost every hour in the day I had one or other of 
them in my room—Generally to tell me some scrap of news 
or other in order to get rewarded with adram. But these 
were always of the lowest of the people. The Chiefs or 
Captains never came without they had some business of 
consequence. 

By all the observations I could make I have reason to 
believe that the Caghnawaga’s were sincere in their profes- 
sions of Friendship. 

I am told that they have a fine Church at their village— 
& I took notice myself that they were good Catholics by 
their frequent crossings and short prayers at particular 
times of the day. 

The Indians have generally horses to ride about on, & 
what I could not help noticing was that they all had saddles, 


? A portion of this paragraph is quoted in Lossing’s “Schuyler.” 
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whereas not one Canadian farmer in 30 has any at all, but 
do all their riding on a Bearskin girted on. 

The Indians frequently brought me down Cows for sale 
but they were almost always so poor that the soldiers would 
not eat them—from thence I concluded pasturage is not so 
good with them as abt Lapraire and Longeuiel. 

Their Castle lies 9 miles west of Lapraire, the road runing 
all along upon the banks of St. Lawrence is exceeding 
pleasant. 

The Chiefs told me that they could muster 300 fighting 
men. 

October 22.—Sent the 2 Canadian prisoners with Lt. 
[James] Gregg to the General, & 2 days after Cap’t Robin- 
son with Cap’t Jn® Nicolson. 

October 26.—Before day an express arrived from Col’o 
Warner who lay with his Regiment of Green Mountain 
Boys in number abt 300 & 4 or 5 companies of the 2d 
Battalion at Lonquiel, that a large body of Regulars & 
Canadians were marching towards his post from Sorrell, 
& desiring me to send him all the assistance I could. Early 
in the morning Cap’t Dubois with his company, Cap’t 
McCracken of 2d Battn & his Company & one Lt. Barnum 
of Col’o Warners Reg’t making in all 92 privates besides 
officers marched to Longieuil. But when they came there 
they found that Col’ Warner had been imposed upon & that 
there was not any truth in the whole affair. Cap’t Dubois 
return’d but the others all stay’d at Lonquiel. 

October 30.—Sent Cap’t Nicolson with his company to the 
assistance of Col’o Warner, but they came to late to be of 
any great service to him. 

About noon Gen’! Carleton with near 150 Regulars and 
as many Canadians and Canisadaga Indians as made in all 
a body of 800 men, set of from Montreal in between 30 & 
40 Battoes to force a landing at Longuiel which is abt 2 
miles distant. But Col? Warner luckily getting a 4 pounder 
the very evening before made so good use of it that, (added 
to the gallantry of his men) Mr. Carleton was repuls’d with 
disgrace. The General in this action prov’d himself a 
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Coward as he kept with his Regulars during the whole 
time of action the farthest distant from danger of any of 
the boats—8 dead Indians were found, 2 wounded taken 
prisoners, & 2 or 8 Canadians made prisoners. 

November 1.—Another express arriv’d from Col’ Warner 
intimating that He was in fear of another attack from 
Carleton—sent him Lt. E. V. Bunschoten with 40 men— 
But the Colonel was mistaken in his surmises—Carleton 
never appeared, & our Lt. returned. 

November 2.—In evening we had the agreable newes 
brought us that St. Johns surrendered this day, after a 
most tedious seige of 45 days. 

November 3.—The Town crowded all day with carts on 
their way to St. Johns to convey the Baggage of our army 
to this place. : 

In the evening arrived here & supped with me on their 
way to Montreal on parole, Cap’t Williams of the Artillery 
Cap‘ Gordon & Hesketh of 26th & Lt. Thompson of Do. 

November 4.—One of our Centinels being intoxicated gave 
an alarm at 9 in the evening that several Battoes with Regu- 
lars were landing just below us. Our small army of some- 
thing less than 100 men were instantly in motion and paraded 
Just out of Town when we found that what the Centinel 
heard was nothing more than several Carts coming into 
Town on their way to St. Johns. 

November 6.'\—General Montgomery arrived in Town at 
2 OClock, & at different times of the day the Ist & our 
Battalion. 

November 7.—General Wooster & Col’ Waterbury with 
their Regiments & part of the 4th Battalion came in Town 
this afternoon & encamped in the fields abt 1/4 of mile from 
Town. 

November 9.—Cap’t Lamb & his company came in with 6 
Field pieces (Brass) taken from the Enemy at St. Johns. 

November 10.—13 Battoes were convey’d from Chamblee 
almost all the way by land to a stream of water 2 miles east 


? The entries from November 6 to 11 are quoted in Lossing’s “Schuy- 
ler.” 
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of Lapraire & from thence brot to the landing by the 
Town. 

November 11.—At 9 this morning the General, Coll* Water- 
burys Reg’t some of the 3d Batt’n & a few of 4th Battalion 
& Gen’l Woosters Reg’t in all abt 500 men with 6 field 
pieces cross’d the river St. Lawrence & landed on Isle St. 
Paul directly opposite Lapraire & 1 1/2 mile from Montreal. 
As soon as Governor Carleton saw our people embark, He 
ordered all his regulars on board the vessells he had lying 
at Montreal, & fled down the river. 

November 12, Sunday.—This morning John McDougal 1st 
Lt. to Cap’t Wesenfells of 1st Battalion died of a Bilious 
Colic and was buried in the afternoon with all the military 
shew our forces in Lapraire could make. 

November 13.—This day at 10 O Clock General Mont- 
gomery marched into Montreal. 

November 14.—This morning I set of from Lapraire and 
arrived in Montreal at 11 O Clock. 

November 15.—A Council of War held by the General at 
the India House. 

November 17.—Left Montreal on my return home in Com- 
pany with Coll’o Waterbury & best part of his Regiment 
‘(Coll’o Wynkoop & those of our Battalion who returned 
not being to set of in some days). At noon I set out in a 
Battoe from town and got to Lapraire 8 miles distant a little 
after sunset. 

The city of Montreal lies with its eastern side just on the 
banks of the river St. Lawrence, and has a wall around it 
tho it is not very defensible: It seems to be principally 
design’d for small arms as I saw no embrazures for Cannon. 
Its built of stone and is abt 14 feet high, and all of it rough 
cast with lime and sand, as every other wall & building is in 
Canada. 

The Citadel is built at the north part of the Town on a 
small eminence and mounts abt 14 or 15 Guns: There was 
a clever Guard house in it before we came, but Gov. Carle- 
ton had just before he left it almost ruin’d it lest it should 
be of service to us. 
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The city contains within the walls near 600 houses, and 
its two suburbs, that of Recollet on the south & St. Lawrence 
on the north of it, full as many more, altho much inferiour. 
The houses are mostly 2 stories high and built of stone, very 
strong but not elegant. 

There are 2 principal streets which run North and south 
and these are cross’d abt every 30 or 40 yards by less con- 
siderable ones. The Eastern or main street is inhabited by 
a great many English Traders above 40 in number, & one 
hears almost as much English spoken in this street as in the 
streets of Albany. 

The town is not paved: & if it was not for a narrow 
walk of stones projecting out about 2 feet from the houses 
the streets would be impassable in the spring & fall— 
While I was there the mud in the streets was full half leg 
deep. In Montreal happy is that man who can keep the 
wall. 

Fryday is their market day & provision then of almost 
any kind (fish excepted) is to be had cheap and in great 
plenty. The market place has no roof to it—consisting 
only of a floor & Butchers blocks. It stands in the middle 
of a square & on market day the street all around is 
crowded with hucksters of one kind or another—St. Luke 
La Carnes house (the best in town) fronts the market. 

There is a High hill or rather mountain lies abt a mile & 
half 8. West from the City and which is cultivated almost 
to its very summit. The soil on its sides sandy & kind. 

The Friars have a very elegant garden on the side of this 
Hill and inclosed by a high stone wall. 

There is a considerable Nunnery in the suburbs of Re- 
collet, but I had not leisure to go & see it. 

Near one sixth part of the City of Montreal is taken up 
with Churches & their Court yards, some of their Churches 
have near a quarter of an acre (perhaps more) of land ad- 
joining it. There is but 2 Churches that stand open in the 
street & in full view; the rest (7 or 8) are all hid from 
sight (except the roof) by a high wall next the street. 
There is an old Church in the S. W. corner of the Town 
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that bears a resemblance to St. Pauls in New York—& has 
an Image of St. Paul on its top next the street, exactly in 
the attitude of that in N. York. 

Hard by this Church is a large cross erected and a painted 
Cock on its top—& near that the bust of George IITd neatly 
executed. Its of white marble and as large as the life. It 
was erected by the Citizens as a gratefull return for the 
donation his Majesty made them after the great fire that 
happened there some years ago. 

The river St. Lawrence at Montreal is two miles wide and 
exceedingly rapid—vessells of burden can come up till oppo- 
site the south gate but not a foot farther. The water im- 
mediately becoming shallow & the Current almost too great 
for Battoes to stem, and this continues so till the point of 
Isle St. Paul a mile & half from Town. At Lapraire the 
River is more than 6 miles wide. The current strong, but 
not by any means so great as opposite Montreal. Caghna- 
waga falls are abt 7 miles south of Montreal. 

The River wherever I have cross’d or seen it is very un- 
safe to navigate. The rocks often projecting just out of the 
water above a mile from either shore & some but a few 
Inches under the surface & very dangerous for Battoes or 
Canoes to strike on. 

The Colour of the water very red & after a high wind, 
foul. A westerly wind driving the water out of Lake On- 
tario soon raises the River a foot or two, which falls again 
as soon as the wind subsides. 

November 18.—Set of from Lapraire 1/2 after 12 O Clock 
& with Major Dimon on foot & got to St. Johns at day- 
light. 

November 21.—Col’o Waterbury, Col’o Hobby, Major 
Dimon 8 or 4 Captains and myself—on board the sloop. 
The subalterns of Col. Waterbury’s Regiment in the Row 
Galley—& Col’o Ward of Gen’l Woosters Regiment on 
board the Enemys schooner & each vessell full of soldiers, 
set of from St. Johns with a small northerly gale & sleet, & 
arrived at Isle Au Noix just before dark. 

The Fortress of St. Jobns lies near 130 miles North from 
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Ticonderoga on the brink of Lake Champlain & abt a quar- 
ter of a mile from the first rapid. It consists of 2 forts or 
redoubts near 100 yards asunder. The southern one rather 
the largest. In this is a Brick house containing 2 clever 
rooms & Lintels back of them—& a small potash house 
near it. , 

In the north redoubt is a very large white stone house 2 
stories high but unfinished within, and now almost shat- 
tered to pieces—almost too much so, ever to be repaired. 
The forts are abt 100 feet wide each way in the inside; & 
mounted between them, upwards of 30 Iron Cannon be- 
sides Brass field pieces (6 pounders) & several mortars. 

The Wall is compos’d altogether of Earth, and neatly 
sodded without, looking as green as the field around it. 

The whole surrounded with a ditch of 7 feet deep & 8 or 
9 feet wide—picketed on the Interiour side with timbers 
projecting from under the wall & over the Ditch, & a little 
elevated, with their points made very sharp. 

Between the 2 forts there was a line of pickets placed (or 
posts) 10 feet high and close together. 

I imagine this was done to hinder the soldiers, who gen- 
erally did their cooking beyond them, from being seen from 
the east Battery; and to secure their Bark Canoes from 
Grape Shot as they lay also right behind them. 

A Ditch was also dug deep enough for men to pass unseen 
thro from one fort to the other, & between the pickets & the 
Lake. Both the pickets & ditch were constructed after we 
built our Eastern Battery. 

In each Redoubt the Enemy kept a union display’d. 

Its 2 or 800 yards from the Forts to the nearest woods or 
bushes. In general its 5 or 600 to the woods—a low plain 
wet, & covered with excellent grass surrounds the Fortress. 
If there is any elevation of the earth at all, it is where the 
forts stand. 

The wilderness west of St. Johns is an impassable Quag- 
mire—Low, wet & covered with Timber & brush—& for 7 or 
8 miles north of the fort we meet with but one sorry log 
tenement which stood in our Grand camp. 
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Opposite the Forts on the east of the Lake The soil is 
also very wet & low; a perfect howling swamp. There are 
a considerable number of large Hemloc trees grow on this 
side and plenty of the Balm of Gilead Firs. North east of 
St. Johns at the distance of abt a mile stands a large ele- 
gant house belonging to one Cap’t Hasen with a consider- 
able quantity of clear’d ground around it. The Captain 
has a saw mill standing on the Rapids which are just by his 
house. These Rapids are not so great but what rafts of 
boards & timber can at any time go down them & so into 
the River St. Lawrence. Our people frequently sent Battoes 
down with Cannon in them—& empty ones can be drawn 
up against the Current. 

The fall is perhaps 100 yards in length. The breadth of 
the Lake here as at St. Johns between 3 & 400 yards. 

On the west side the lake, from St. Johns Northward 
there are settlements all the way to Chamblee; a house or 
two being in sight of the Fort. 

From St. Johns to Chamblee is 10 miles—To Lapraire 18 
—& to Isle Au Noix 15. 

November 22.—A small breeze at S. W. all day and sleet 
—made but 2 miles. 

November 23.—A very still day—Heard the news of the 
capture of Carletons fleet & all on board except Carleton 
himself and the few men who man’d the boat he ran away 
in—made this day but 4 miles. 

November 24.—Very calm—made but a mile to day. 

November 25.—Made the Isle of Mott, and anchored near 
the 8. part of it & near the shore. In the night a snow 
storm came on, the wind N. E. 

November 26, Sunday.—As soon as daylight appeared we 
weighed anchor, and under a very heavy Gale & but a rag of 
the Mainsail hoisted stood up the Lake, snowing very fast all 
the time, we no sooner lost sight of the Isle of Mott but we 
were lost, and not a man on board knew where we was till 
8 in the afternoon when we were just by the 4 Brothers 30 
miles perhaps from where we set of. In runing this dis- 
tance we were often in great danger, runing often but a few 
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rods from the rocky shores of Islands we never saw before 
to remember again. Once between a couple of those Islands 
we sounded and found the depth of water but 2 1/2 fathom. 
As our vessel ran very fast and the sea went high, if we had 
struck a rock, or even sand, our old crazy sloop must have 
gone to pieces. 

Abt half after 3 the weather cleared off a little, when we 
espied the schooner just behind us. A little before Dark 
we both of us dropt anchor quietly under the lee of Crown- 
point. The Row Galley had been there awaiting for us 2 
days. 

We ran this day abt 70 miles. 

November 27.—This morning we hoisted & stood up 
towards Ticonderoga That fortress being 15 miles from 
Crownpoint—It being calm we row’d the vessells up. At 
8 in the afternoon we arriv’d under the Fort & saluted it 
with 13 guns—landed & waited on General Schuyler. 

November 28.—Col’o Waterburys men carried over by 
land two large Battoes from the bridge to Ticonderoga 
landing, abt 2 miles—we lodg’d at Cap’ Johnsons Quarters 
at the landing—This evening I was seiz’d witha high fever. 

November 29.—Early in the morning we set out in 8 
Battoes on lake George on our way to the Fort of that 
name. The wind being fresh at south we could get no 
farther than Sabbathday point 12 miles from where we set 
out where we spent the afternoon and night. The common 
soldiers under trees and the Officers in a small log house. 

At this place there are near 90 acres of land cleared; and 
I believe the soil is good, as I observ’d the grass about the 
house to be rank and good. One Richardson liv’d here, 
till last spring when for fear of the Indians he mov’d down 
to Fort George. 

Thie is the only settlement between Ticonderoga landing 
& Fort George. 

November 30.—Set out early in the morning from Sabbath- 
day point, and row’d the whole day against a brisk southerly 
wind; but by keeping amongst the Islands we evaded the 
force of it much. Just before sunset landed at Fort George.. 
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I was very sick all day & lying out in an open boat height- 
ened my disorder. 

December 1.—This morning we set out from Fort George 
3 Ox teams carrying our Baggage. On one of them I rode. 
4 miles on the north of Fort Edward I b’t a horse, being 
too sick to ride on a Cart which the Teamster told me he 
would be fore’d to use a few miles below Fort Edward for 
want of snow for the sleds. Put up at Fort Edward at one 
Pat Smiths, Col? Waterbury and his party went forward 5 
miles, & I never overtook them again. They had all my 
Baggage with them. 

December 2.—I was very Ill when I set out from Smiths, 
and riding on a Bearskin without any stirrups, thro a small 
snow too, did not contribute to alleviate my distemper. I 
got as far as Saratoga & lodg’d at the Generals, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler & her daughter being there. 

December 3.—Travel’d down as far as Stillwater to Parson 
Grahams where I stay’d a fortnight being too unwell to 
proceed any Farther. 

December 17, Sunday.—By proper attendance & the use of 
the Bark I was well enough to set of from there the 17th 
Sunday. I got as far as the new City that day. 

December 18.—Arrived in Albany at noon, & lodg’d at my 
friend Mr. Jacob Rosabooms. 

December 19.—Ferry’d across the river & got as far as 
Kinderhook a little before sunset. 

December 20.—Altho the weather was excessive cold & 
the riding worse than I ever knew it, I reach’d Bests at 
Kingsbridge before night, where I lodg’d. 

December 21.—Rode down as far as Doct’r Bards where I 
lodg’d. It being just sunset when I got there. 

December 22.—A little after noon I arrived in safety at my 
house. The God of all mercy be adored for his goodness 
to an unworthy sinner! 


VoL. xxu.—3 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM CRISPIN, PROPRIETARY’S COM- 
MISSIONER FOR SETTLING THE COLONY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY OLIVER HOUGH. 


Although Captain William Crispin never arrived in 
Pennsylvania, the importance of the office in that Province 
to which he was appointed, and others which he was in- 
tended to fill, as well as his relationship to the Proprietary, 
make his career a matter of interest in early colonial his- 
tory; and the part he took in affairs abroad during the 
time of England’s Commonwealth, and in the events which 
led to the Restoration of King Charles II., also make him a 
person of some mark among the characters of that period. 

An account of the Crispin family, written in 1792 by 
William Crispin, of Philadelphia (Commissary-General in 
the American army during the Revolution), a great-grand- 
son of Captain William Crispin, says that the latter was 
one of Cromwell’s train band, and afterwards captain of 
his guard, but that, finding that Cromwell deviated from his 
promises, he left him and went to sea with Admiral Penn. 
As this account has been found unreliable in several points 
which were not within the personal knowledge of the 
writer, we may presume it to be faulty in this particular 
also, for we have evidence that William Crispin had been 
following the sea for many years before he became an officer 
in the Commonwealth’s navy. The same account states 
that he was descended from one of the two lords de Crispin 
who came to England with William the Conqueror; but 
though this is possible, as the name is uncommon, and evi- 
dently of Norman origin, the line of descent has never 
been traced, for even the names of William Crispin’s parents 
were unknown to his great-grandson, and remain so to later 
generations. There were several families of the name 
among the landed gentry of some of the lower counties of 
England in his day, and he may have belonged to one of 
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them, for he lived in a time when a great many masters of 
merchant-ships were men of good birth but small fortune, 
seeking a life of adventure combined with profit, which was 
always to be found at sea, but could not be had on land 
except in time of war. 

William Crispin appears to have been —e about 1610, 
though the place and exact date of his birth are uncertain. 
The first mention of the name found in published public 
documents is in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series; on March 8, 1634/5, the officers of customs at 
Kingston-upon-Hull advised the governor and others of 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers that the “ Advent- 

re,” William Crispin, master, was lading in their port with 
woollen cloths for Amsterdam, contrary to the late procla- 
mation, but these documents throw no light on any further 
happenings in the matter.’ For fourteen years after this 
the name does not occur in the Calendar, and then there 
is a warrant from Colonels Deane and Blake to the Navy 
Commissioners, dated April 3, 1649, for William Crispin, 
late purser on the “ Recovery,” to be entered on the “ True- 
love.” On August 6, 1650, the Admiralty Commissioners 
wrote to Colonel Deane that six new frigates were to be 
supplied with officers, and sent the petition and certificates 
of William Crispin for a purser’s place in one of them; 
they instructed Deane, that if he found the papers correct, 
to return Crispin as fit to be employed, but to remember 
that they thought Thomas Phillips should be purser of the 
first of the frigates. 


1 The Calendar has an abstract of a letter, dated Holborn, Septem- 
ber 2, 1635, from John Crispin to Secretary Edward Nicholas, in which 
he expresses hope that Nicholas’s respects towards the late affair con- 
cerning Kingston-upon-Hull will not be forgotten, and says that because 
of hurting his mare, and for various causes, he could not prosecute the 
delinquents, and entreats Nicholas to be his mediator; but there is 
nothing to show whether or not this letter has any connection with the 
advice of the customs officers of March 3, as the name Crispin and place 
Kingston-upon-Hull may be only a coincidence. 

2 It is not entirely certain that this William Crispin the purser was 
the same as the captain of the “Adventure;” having already been 
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In 1652 William Crispin commanded the “ Hope” in the 
service of the Commonwealth. At that time there were 
very few regular naval officers or regular naval vessels; 
when occasion arose to form a naval force, merchant-ships 
were impressed and equipped as men-of-war; army officers 
were generally assigned to them as admirals, captains, and 
lieutenants in command of the soldiers who fought the 
ships, the navigation and command of the crew being in 
the hands of the master. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happened that, as many of these merchant-ships were 
already well armed and had a master and crew capable of 
fighting as well as handling the ship, the master was made 
captain, retaining full command of both fighting and navi- 
gation. William Crispin’s captaincy was one of this latter 
kind. The Calendar has one letter written by William Cris- 
pin while in command of the “ Hope” to J. Turner, Novem- 
ber 19, 1652, saying that he mustered Captain Lawson’s men 
on the “ Fairfax,” and found more landsmen and boys than 
upon any of the state’s ships for the last ten years; that he 
discharged eighteen and signed their tickets, and sent down 
one hundred and eighty men to the “ Fairfax” in the 
‘“‘ Hope,” but when they arrived and saw the landsmen, one 
hundred would not go, but went to other ships. This letter 
shows that Crispin and the other naval officers were pre- 
paring for the more important events of the following year ; 
it also implies that Crispin had been in the service of the 
state for at least ten years before this date. 

In May, 1653, an expedition was sent against the Dutch, 
under Colonel Richard Deane and Colonel George Monk, 
generals and admirals of the Parliament. The fleet in this 
expedition consisted of three squadrons,—the first, or squad- 
ron of the red flag, contained thirty-eight ships, under the 
direct command of Deane and Monk; the second, or white, 


master of a merchant-ship, he should have been able to obtain a higher 
office in the naval service, especially if there is any truth in the story 
that he had been in the army. But his circumstances at the time, of 
which we are ignorant, might have induced him to accept the post of 
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thirty-three ships, under Vice-Admiral William Penn; and 
the third, or blue squadron, thirty-four ships, under Rear- 
Admiral John Lawson. Captain Crispin commanded the 
“ Assistance” frigate, one hundred and eighty men and forty 
guns, in Penn’s squadron. This fleet, on the 2d and 8d of 
June, 1653, took or destroyed between twenty and thirty 
Dutch ships of war, took thirteen hundred and fifty pris- 
oners, and pursued the Dutch to their own harbors. 

After this engagement the “ Assistance” spent the rest 
of the year cruising, convoying merchantmen, and preying 
on the Dutch commerce, as evidenced by the following 
abstracts of letters in the Calendar : 


“ Aug. 9", 1658, William Crispin, ‘ Assistance’ between the shore and 
the ‘ Whittaker’ to the Navy Commissioners. Being ordered by the 
General to bring his ship to Deptford for repairs, he asks orders for masts 
and other stores. 

“Sept. 2, 1658, Captain William Crispin, ‘ Assistance,’ Hole Haven to 
Admiralty Commissioners, Has received the remainder of his victuals 
and stores, and will sail to-night for the Downs; the ‘Sapphire’ and 
‘ Hector’ sail to-morrow. 

“Oct. 5, 1658, Capt. William Crispin, ‘ Assistance,’ off Plymouth, to 
Admiralty Commissioners. Sailed from Isle of Wight with the ‘ Hector,’ 
‘ Nightingale’ and sixty-five merchant vessels, and meeting the ‘ Pearl,’ 
sent her with orders to Captain Sparling [of the “ President’”’] and the 
captain of the ‘ Hopewell,’ pink, to join him, but they declined, being 
bound for Guernsey and Jersey with some money, then to carry defec- 
tive guns to Portsmouth or the Thames, and then for St. Malo. Parted 
with the fleet off Ushant, and took a ship of Middleburg, with hoops 
from Newhaven bound to Nantes, and the ‘ Nightingale’ took her con- 
sort; a pink belonging to Delft has come in with the prizes and to get a 
supply of men and provisions, when he will put to sea again. 

“Oct. 12, 1658, Captain John Humphery, ‘ Nightingale,’ to Admiralty 
Commissioners. Has been cruising at sea with Captain Crispin of the 
‘ Assistance.’ Took a prize from Rotterdam, and had a dispute with 
some men-of-war from Brest for two hours, but as there were fourteen 
or fifteen of them, sailed towards Falmouth for assistance; intends to 
follow them, and then go for Ireland. 

“ Oct. 22, 1658, Captain William Crispin, ‘ Assistance,’ Falmouth, to 
Robert Blackborne. Victualled and tallowed his ship for five months, 
and has been plying eastward by order of the Generals. Put into Fal- 
mouth and received some more men; hearing there are some Dutch 
men-of-war about the Land’s End, intends plying that way. Of the 
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forty men pressed by Capt. Mills, all but four are landsmen, and taken 
from their callings in the field, to the prejudice of the country. He suf- 
fers the seamen to be cleared on feeing the constables. Has sent Cap- 
tains Humphreys and Sparling their instructions for sailing to Ireland.” 


The next year Oliver Cromwell, who was then Protector, 
decided to send an expedition against the Spanish posses- 
sions in the West Indies, which was despatched secretly 
because England was at peace with Spain. A fleet of 
thirty-eight ships was sent out under Admiral Penn, with 
General Venables in command of the soldiers. The fleet 
was divided into three squadrons,—one directly under Penn, 
one under Vice-Admiral Goodson, and one under Rear- 
Admiral Dakins, Captain William Crispin commanded the 
“Laurel,” one hundred and sixty seamen, thirty soldiers, 
and forty guns, which belonged to Penn’s squadron. On 
Wednesday, December 20, 1654, fifteen ships, some from 
each squadron, under Rear-Admiral Dakins, sailed from 
Spithead. The “Laurel” probably was one of these, for 
the Calendar has a letter from Captain Crispin, dated on 
the “ Laurel,” off the Lizard, December. 26, 1654, to the 
Admiralty Commissioners, saying that he was ordered by 
Rear-Admiral Dakins to lie out, so as to speak with any 
ship homeward bound, and informing them that the major- 
general and all the rest on board the squadron were well, 
and only wanted the “ Indian,” which had not yet joined. 
The rest of the fleet sailed on the 26th. The expedition 
arrived in sight of Barbadoes January 29, 1654/5, and 
having put in there, made their plans and preparations; 
the leaders decided to first attack Hispaniola, and the fleet 
sailed from Barbadoes March 31, 1655; they sighted the 
port of St. Domingo April 13, and landed the soldiers the 
same day. Captain Crispin sailed along the shore to make 
observations. The journal of the expedition, on April 24, 
says, “‘ Letters, at eleven o’clock at night, came from General 
Venables and the rear-admiral [on shore, the latter in com- 
mand of a party of sailors on land service]. The general 
intimated that the army was just on the point to march, and 
that they intended that evening, or next morning betimes, 
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t) be at the landing place discovered by Captain Crispin, 
to the northward of the Fort Jeronimo, in a little sandy 
bay.” Some days of fighting resulted in failure, and it was 
then determined to try Jamaica. The fleet sailed for that 
island Friday, May 4, 1655, and on the 10th anchored in 
Jamaica harbor, except Captain Crispin’s ship, the “ Lau- 
rel,” which again cruised about outside. The same day the 
attack was made; the Spaniards made little opposition, and 
on the 17th formally surrendered.’ A few days later it was 
decided that, on account of the scarcity of provisions, part 
of the fleet should return to England, three ships go to New 
England to procure supplies, and fifteen stay at Jamaica. 
On Monday, June 25, the ships selected to go home set sail, 
Penn’s being one of them. Penn went with her, leaving 
Vice-Admiral Goodson in command at Jamaica. The 
“Laurel” was one of those that remained, and, although 
Crispin and some of the other captains expressed a desire 
to leave, Crispin appears to have stayed with his ship.” 
Captain William Crispin, Richard Wadeson, and Thomas 
Broughton, who were appointed to take charge of supplying 
the English forces in the island, were called by the home 
authorities the “‘Commissioners for supplying Jamaica,” 
Crispin returned to England early in the spring, for the 
Calendar has a letter dated London, April 24, 1656, from 
him to Colonel John Clerke and Mr. Hopkins, about some 


1 The account of Captain Crispin by his great-grandson, already men- 
tioned, gives a story of this engagement which appears to be entirely 
without foundation. It is to the effect that, the fleet having arrived be- 
fore St. Jago, the then capital of Jamaica, William Crispin fired the 
first and third shots, the latter striking the flag-staff and felling it, where- 
upon the Spaniards surrendered ; and that on the return of the expedi- 
tion to England, its commander, Admiral Penn, was granted an addition 
of three balls to his coat of arms, in recognition of the three shots, 

2 It has been stated that the rear-admiral then acted in Goodson’s 
place as vice-admiral, and that Captain Crispin became acting rear-admi- 
ral. The journal of the expedition (as quoted by Granville Penn in his 
“Memoirs of Admiral Penn”), at this point, says, “ Some of the captains 
expressed their desire to go home, notwithstanding their vessels re- 
mained, viz: rear admiral Captain Crispin (of the Laurel), C. Newbery 
and C, Story.” 
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Jamaica hides to be disposed of for the use of General 
(Admiral) Penn. 

Penn and that part of the fleet that returned had arrived 
at Spithead August 31, 1655, and soon afterwards he and 
Venables were committed to the Tower, the reason given 
being that they had disobeyed orders by returning, but in 
reality because Cromwell knew that they favored the Prince 
of Wales. Penn was soon released, but was dismissed from 
the service of the Protector, and retired to his Irish estates." 
About this time many of the principal men in the navy and 
their adherents found much cause for dissatisfaction in 
Cromwell’s conduct, especially in the ascendency of the 
army over the navy which he fostered. For a number of 
years they had borne the brunt of foreign wars and suc- 
cessfully carried out expeditions of conquest; in return for 
which, instead of being given higher commands or other 
suitable rewards, they were either dismissed the service or 
required to serve under Cromwell’s land officers, whom he 
made admirals and generals-at-sea over the heads of tried 
and experienced naval officers. During the internal troubles 
most of the leading naval officers had had little to do with 
party strife at home, being at sea engaged in fighting the 
common enemies of the whole English nation, consequently 
they had not much sympathy with Cromwell and his party ; 
some of them, indeed, were royalists by birth and education, 
and had been in the navy before the struggle between King 
and Parliament began. Penn was one of these, and, as we 
have seen, he had been dismissed by the Protector. Crispin 
was retained longer; but when the naval party began to plan 
opposition to the Protector’s government and adherence 
to the King, he was among the leaders of the movement. 
Granville Penn in his “Memoirs of Admiral Penn” has 
shown that the naval party laid the foundation for the Res- 


‘In the autumn of 1657 he was living on his estate of Macromp in 
County Cork; this was the confiscated estate of Lord Muskerry; after 
the Restoration it was restored to the latter (then Earl of Clanricarde), 
and, in compensation, Penn was given the estate of Shannagarry, in the 
same county. 
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toration, which was afterwards accomplished by General 
Monk. This naval party had been gradually forming for 
some time, and circumstances contributed to increase its 
following. Hume in his “ History of England” says that 
many of the inferiors, as well as the leaders of the West 
Indies expedition, were inclined to the King; and that, when 
Spain declared war against England on account of the vio- 
lation of treaty by the sending out of this same expedition, 
several sea officers, entertaining scruples against this war, 
threw up their commissions. Crispin was undoubtedly one 
of the latter; and they, with the officers dismissed by 
Cromwell and their friends still in the service, formed the 
nucleus of the naval party which took part in the succeed- 
ing events. 

In 1656 the fifth-monarchy men began to hold secret 
meetings and prepare for an outbreak; at the end of the 
year the naval party and some of the royalists hearing of it, 
attempted to turn it to their own account, and in the begin- 
ning of the next year (March, 1657) had come to terms 
with them and were prepared for a rising against Cromwell. 
Secretary Thurloe made a report of the discovery and frus- 
tration of this scheme, which is published in his collection 
of State Papers (Vol. VI. pp. 184-186).' After describing the 
actions of the fifth-monarchy men, Thurloe’s report says,— 


“Thinges being thus settled amongst the men of these principles, 
those, who were all this while behind the curtain, and thought them- 
selves as well of their own judgement as some of others, began to thinke, 
that these men might be made good use of ; and in order thereto, the first 
step must be to reconcile the fifth monarchy and the common wealth 
partye. And to this end a meetinge was betweene them, which they 
agreed should consist of twelve. The persons who met, were vice-ad. 
Lawson, col. Okey, capt. Lyons, capt. Crispin, capt. Dekins, one Port- 
man, Venner, mr. Squib, and some others. Four of these were officers 
at sea, and three deserted the fleet, when it went upon the coast of 
Spayne.” 


' In the index to this volume Crispin is described as a fifth-monarchy 
man, but, as Granville Penn points out, the report to which the index 
refers shows him to have been one of those Thurloe calls “behind the 
curtain.” 
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Cromwell had dismissed Lawson in the summer of 1656, 
and the three who, Thurloe says, deserted the fleet, but 
had, in fact, thrown up their commissions, as mentioned 
above, were Lyons, Crispin and Dakins (the latter the rear- 
admiral in the West Indies expedition). Venner, who was 
the leader of the fifth-monarchy men, was a wine-cooper, 
and Thurloe calls him a person of very mean quality. The 
report continues,— 


“These twelve being met together, engaged solemnly to each other to 
secresy, and not to disclose to any creature, that there was any such 
meetinge, save that a liberty was given to communicate all to ma. g. 
Harrison and col. Rich, both of whom had beene sounded. . ... One 
party was for actinge under a visible authority ; and for that purpose 
propounded, that forty of the longe parliament should be convened in 
some fitting place, for they would not have all of them neither, under 
whom they would act.” 


This was probably the naval men and royalists, while 
what follows accords better with the fifth-monarchy ideas. 


“The other were neither carefull for any authority to act under, nor 
that any way of government should be propounded beforehand; but 
were for action with such members as they could get, and wait for such 
issue as the providence of God should bring things to. Thus the differ- 
ence stood betweene them, and many meetings there were upon it... . 
These meetings continued thus, till it was resolved by his highness 
[Cromwell] that a parliament should be called, and some of the chief of 
this meeting were apprehended and secured.” 


The report does not name those taken, and we do not 
know whether Crispin was among them. Venner escaped, 
and he and his fifth-monarchy partisans resolved to take up 
arms at the first opportunity; but early in April several of 
their meeting places were broken up, their arms seized, and 
twenty of them captured. This conspiracy came to naught, 
but the naval party continued their secret activity in con- 
junction with the other royalists. If Crispin participated 
in any of the later conspiracies, there is nothing at present 
known in evidence of it. After the last attempt he may 
have gone at once to Kinsale, in Ireland, where he is found 
soon after the Restoration. His former commander (and 
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connection by marriage), Admiral Penn, was living at that 
time on his estates in County Cork, which were not far 
from Kinsale, and this probably drew Crispin to that place.’ 
In 1660, after the Restoration, Penn, who took an important 
part in the final acts of that event, was knighted and made 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Governor of the town 
and fort of Kinsale. Crispin probably assisted Penn at this 
time, and no doubt came in for a share of the royal favor; 
he may have obtained a magistracy or judicial office of some 
kind in County Cork, as the Admiral’s son afterwards wrote 
that Crispin was skilled in court-keeping. He lived in Kin- 
sale about twenty years, but left very little of record there 
that has survived. The Council Book of the Corporation 
of Kinsale (from 1652 to 1800)? mentions the reading at the 
meeting of July 18, 1662, of a letter of protection from 
arrest granted to William Crispin by Thomas Amery, dated 
June 20, 1662, In the Marquis of Ormonde’s papers (cata- 
logued by the Historical Manuscripts Commission) is a letter 
from William Crispin, dated at Kinsale, December 12, 1665, 
the last record of him here until his appointment to Penn- 
sylvania. If he ever joined the Society of Friends he may 
have done so while at Kinsale, for the Friends were quite 
numerous in County Cork, and many of the Common- 
wealth soldiers there had adopted their tenets. It is sup- 
posed, however, that he was not a Friend. 

In 1681 William Penn, son of the Admiral, having ob- 
tained the grant of Pennsylvania, proceeded to plant a 
colony there. He first sent his cousin, William Markham, 
as Deputy-Governor, to receive the government from the 
Duke of York’s representatives at New York. In Septem- 
ber he appointed three Commissioners for settling the 

It has been stated that Cromwell gave Crispin a forfeited estate near 
the Shannon, not far from Limerick, but no evidence in support of the 
statement has been found after considerable search; there is no proof 
that Crispin was ever in that vicinity. His name may have been con- 
fused with that of Sir Nicholas Crispe, one of the London adventurers, 
who had an estate in the locality mentioned. 

* Edited by Richard Caulfield, LL.D., F.S.A., printed at Guildford, 
Surrey, 1879. 
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colony, with authority to purchase land from the Indians, 
select the site for a city, etc. In his letter of instructions to 
them, dated September 30, 1681, he calls them “ My Com- 
missioners for the Settleing of the present Collony this year 
transported into y* said Province.””' These Commissioners 
were William Crispin, John Bezar, and Nathaniel Allen. 
The next month he gave them further instructions, and 
added another Commissioner, William Haigue. The com- 
mission to the four is dated October 25, 1681, and refers to 
instructions of October 14.2 This may have been the 
first commission issued, as no other is known to exist at the 
present day, nor have the instructions of October 14 been 
found. These Commissioners sailed for Pennsylvania soon 
afterwards, but not all in the same ship. There were three 
ships that sailed from England for Pennsylvania in the year 
1681,—the “ John and Sarah,” the “ Bristol Factor,” and the 
“ Amity.” Allen sailed in the “ John and Sarah” the first 
that arrived in Pennsylvania, and Bezar probably in the 
same. Crispin went in one of them, and the facts point to 
the * Amity,” of London, Richard Dimond, master, as the 
one. The historians Proud, Gordon, and Clarkson all say 
that the “ Amity” was one of the three that sailed this year, 
that she was delayed by contrary winds and did not arrive 
till spring of the following year. Hazard says that the 
“* Amity” was said to have been blown off the coast to the 
West Indies and did not arrive till spring, but remarks that 
we have proof that she did not sail till April of the next 
year; and later historians follow Hazard’s statement. But 
we only have proof that she did sail from the Downs April 
23, 1682; none that she had not sailed before and returned 
without reaching Pennsylvania. By all accounts the ship 
Crispin sailed in was blown off after nearly reaching the 
capes of Delaware, and put into Barbadoes, and there we 
lose sight of her. The similarity of the accounts shows 


1 The original, in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
has often been published and need not be given here. 

* This commission has been published in the appendix to Hazard’s 
“ Annals of Pennsylvania.” 
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that Crispin’s ship was the “ Amity,” and that the earlier 
historians were correct, as far as they went, while Hazard 
is mistaken in placing her first voyage in April, 1682, as she 
no doubt returned from Barbadoes to England, and made 
a new start in that month. William Crispin died in Barba- 
does, when the ship put in there, and the news of his death 
was probably taken back to England by the “ Amity,” for 
Thomas Holme, Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania, who is 
said to have succeeded Crispin as Commissioner, came out 
in her next voyage. Crispin is also said to have been the 
first appointed Surveyor-General, but no proof of this has 
been found. Silas Crispin, son of William, came out with 
Holme. He had probably first sailed with his father and 
returned to England in the “ Amity,” as no doubt many 
of the other passengers did, to get another chance to reach 
Pennsylvania, 

Penn also intended Captain Crispin to be Chief-Justice, 
as evidenced by the following extract from a letter to 
Markham : 

“CosEN MARKHAM: 

“... I have sent my Cosen, William Crispin, to be thy Assistant, 
as by Commission will appear. His Skill, Experience, Industry & 
Integrity are well known to me, & perticulerly in court-keeping &c; so 
that it is my will & pleasure that he be as Chief Justice, to keep the 
Seal, the Courts & Sessions; & he shall be accountable to me for it. The 
proffits redounding are to his proper behoof. He will show thee my 
Instructions, which will guide you all in the business, The rest is 
left to your discretion; that is, to thee, thy two Assistants & the 
Counsel. ... 

“Pray be very respectfull to my Cosen Crispin. He is a man my 
father had great confidence in and value for. . . . 

“ WILLIAM PEny.”! 


“ Lonpon, 18th 8th mo, 1681, 


William Crispin was one of the “ First Purchasers” of 
land in the Province; but his purchase of five thousand acres 


1 This letter is in the Ferdinand J. Dreer Collection. Some persons 
have taken this “cosen” William Crispin to be a son of Captain 
William Crispin, but other documents make it pretty certain that the 
captain had no son named William, while the latter part of this letter 
could only be applicable to Captain Crispin himself; the term cousin in 
his time was used indiscriminately for uncle, nephew, etc. 
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was never laid out tohim. After his death this amount was 
confirmed to his children, in separate portions, by the Pro- 
prietary’s patents, in which it is stated to be of the latter’s 
“free gift.”” William Penn granted five hundred acres to 
his son Ralph, one thousand acres to his daughter Rachel, 
and three thousand acres to his seven younger children, and 
his son Silas in 1692 obtained a patent for five hundred 
acres, stated to be in right of a purchase of five thousand 
acres (presumably his father’s). 

William Crispin’s city lots are shown on Holme’s “ Por- 
traiture,” or plan of the city. They were: No. 48, on the 
south side of Vine Street, running from Delaware Front to 
Second Street; and No. 74, half on the southeast and half 
on the northeast corners of Eighth and High Streets, each 
sixty-six feet on High and three hundred and six feet 
on Eighth Street. These lots were never patented to him, 
but Silas Crispin obtained patents to some other city lots, 
presumably in place of these. 

Captain William Crispin married 1st, about 1650, Anne 
Jasper, daughter of John Jasper, a merchant of Rotterdam, 
Holland, who was a sister of Margaret Jasper, wife of 
Admiral Sir William Penn, and mother of William Penn, 
Proprietary of Pennsylvania. Some authorities state that 
John Jasper was a native of Rotterdam, others that he was 
an Englishman by birth. Samuel Pepys in his Diary 
describes John Jasper’s daughter, Lady Penn, as a “ well- 
looked, fat, short old Dutchwoman,” but her appearance 
might have been inherited from a Dutch mother, even 
though her father had been English. Howard M. Jenkins 
in “ The Family of William Penn” (Penna. Maa., Vol. XX.) 
remarks, “ By one authority he is named a burgomaster, 
and the editor of Lord Braybrooke’s edition of Pepys calls 
him Sir John.” It has also been said that his name was 
Petre, translated Jasper in Dutch. 

William and Anne (Jasper) Crispin had issue: 


1, Sruas, b. ——; d. May 31, 1711; m. lst, ——, 1683, Esther Holme; 
m. 2d, ——, Mary (Stockton) Shinn. See below. 
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2. ReBecca, 6.——; d. ——; m. Ist, August 24, 1688, at Ifield Friends’ 
Meeting, in Sussex, Edward Blackfan, son of John Blackfan, of 
Stenning, County of Sussex, England.’ Her cousin, William 
Penn, Proprietary of Pennsylvania, and some of his family at- 
tended the wedding. Edward Blackfan was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and came in for a share of the ill treatment 
accorded that Society. In 1681 he was indicted, with others, at 
Horsham Assizes, for absence from the national worship, and in 
1684 for being present at some Quaker meetings at Stenning, 
and according to Besse, he “was fined £7, 18s, which, at the 
Persuasion of some Justices and others, he paid in order to an 
Appeal, but when the Sessions came on, he found so little En- 
couragement in prosecuting the same, that he chose rather to 
lose his Money, than to be put to farther Charge.” 

Edward Blackfan intended to go to Pennsylvania, but was pre- 
vented by death. He is spoken of in Penn’s letters in 1689 as 
being about to take official documents to the Councii, and was on 
the point of sailing when he died in 1690. 

His widow, with their son William, afterwards went to Penn- 
sylvania, in the same ship with Thomas Chalkley and other 
Friends, about 1700. She was a member of the Free Society of 
Traders in Pennsylvania. On her arrival, her relatives, the 
Penns, sent her to take charge of their manor of Pennsbury, in 
Bucks County, where she lived a number of years. 

Edward and Rebecca (Crispin) Blackfan had one child: 

William Blackfan, b. ——; d. ——. He married at Friends’ 

Meeting, 2d mo. 20, 1721, Eleanor Wood, of Philadelphia. 
From them descend the Blackfan family of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Rebecca (Crispin) Blackfan m. 2d, in 1725, Nehemiah Allen, of 
Philadelphia, son of Nathaniel Allen, one of the Proprietary’s 
Commissioners for Settling the Colony in 1681 (of whom her 


1 John Blackfan, of Stenning, father of Edward, appears to have been 
a man of some position in his locality. He early joined the Society of 
Friends, and suffered much persecution for his religion. Besse, in his 
“Sufferings,” reports several instances. In 1659 John Blackfan was 
prosecuted in the Exchequer for twenty pounds for tithes of eight and 
a half acres, when all the corn that grew on his land was scarce worth 
half that amount. In 1662 he was committed to Horsham Gaol on a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo, after prosecution in the Ecclesiastical 
Court for refusing to pay towards the repairs to the Steeple House. In 
1668 he and others were prosecuted in the Ecclesiastical Court for 
being absent from public worship, and he was excommunicated and 
some of the others imprisoned. 
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father, Captain William Crispin, had been one). She is not 
known to have had any issue by Allen. 

8. RaLPu, 6. ——; d.——. He remained in Ireland, and may have 
continued to live at Kinsale, for in the assignment of his land in 
Pennsylvania, dated 1690, he is styled “ Ralph Crispin of Cork 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, gentleman,” which probably meant 
the County of Cork, and not the city. By patent of July 25, 
1688, William Penn granted of his “ free gift” to his “loving 
cousin Ralph Crispin,” son of Captain William Crispin, late of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, deceased, five hundred acres of land 
in Pennsylvania. This was his share of his father’s five thou- 
sand acres. Ralph Crispin assigned this patent to Ebenezer 
Pike, May 24, 1690, the land not having then been laid out. 
Nothing further is known of his life at present. 

4. RACHEL, b, ——; d. ——; m., ——, Thomas Armstrong. William 
Penn granted her one thousand acres of land in Pennsylvania; 
he re-granted this to her husband, by a deed dated 11th mo. 2, 
1694, in which he acknowledged having some years before granted 
the same to Rachel Armstrong, by the name of Rachel Crispin 
“ (which grant is mentioned to be lost in the Wars of Ireland),” 
and therefore repeated it to Thomas Armstrong; five hundred acres 
to be disposed of for the support of him, his wife Rachel, and their 
child born, or children to be born, and the other five hundred 
acres to Silas Crispin, Samuel Carpenter, and Lasse Cock, in trust 
for Rachel Armstrong, her child, etc. At the meeting of the Board 
of Property held 6th mo. 1, 1733, Samuel Mickle, of Philadelphia, 
requested a warrant for this one thousand acres, which was granted 
him, as it was shown that Rachel and her heirs had sold to 
Henricus Chapman, of London, who sold to Mickle.* 


1Thomas Armstrong and Rachel his wife, Robert Swiney and Jane 
his wife (one of the daughters of said Thomas and Rachel), by deed 
dated May 15, 1724, for forty pounds granted the said one thousand 
acres to Henricus Chapman, of London, who, together with George Arm- 
strong, son and heir of Thomas and Rachel Armstrong, by deeds of lease 
and release dated July 6 and 7, 1781, granted the said one thousand 
acres to Samuel Mickle, of Philadelphia. 

At the meeting of the Board of Property held 4th mo. 15, 1786, a 
patent was signed to Samuel Mickle for two hundred and fifty acres on 
a branch of the “ Parkeawining,” in right of Rachel Armstrong, for- 
merly Crispin. On 8th mo. 2, 1731, James Buckley requested a grant 
of about two hundred acres on the branches of the Octoraro, to build 
a mill. This was afterwards confirmed to him in right of Samuel 
Mickle’s purchase, “made of the children of Capt. Crispin” the minutes 
of the Board have it, but Mickle’s purchase was from only one child of 
Crispin’s. 
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Thomas and Rachel (Crispin) Armstrong had issue: 


Jane Armstrong, b. ——; d. ——; m. Robert Swiney (prob- 
ably Sweeney). 
George Armstrong, ‘‘ son and heir,” 6. ——; ¢d. ——. 


Another child, or children (at least one daughter), name or 
names unknown. 


Captain William Crispin m. 2d, —~—, Jane——. Nothing 
is known of her family. For at least seventeen years after 
Captain Crispin’s death, however, his widow and younger 
children lived at Kinsale. William Penn granted of his 
“free gift” to James, Joseph, Benjamin, Jane, Ellinor, 
Elizabeth, and Amy Crispin, children of William Crispin 
by his second marriage, three thousand acres of land in 
Pennsylvania; as they were all minors at the date of this 
grant, August 8, 1687, he named Thomas Chudleigh, 
Martin Perse, and John Watts, of Kinsale, as trustees. 
One thousand five hundred acres of this were to be sold 
by the trustees for the children’s education, support, and 
settlement in life; of the other one thousand five hun- 
dred acres the portion of any child dying under seven- 
teen years of age was to return to the Proprietary. 
As no return of the laying out of this land was sent to 
the trustees, they did not sell any of it; and William 
Penn, by deed of November 22, 1698, in consideration of 
Jane Crispin, though left in poor circumstances by her 
husband, having paid for the education and support of her 
children (and, as stated in the deed, Ellinor and Joseph 
having died after reaching seventeen years, Jane, Elizabeth, 
and James having married very well, and Benjamin and 
Amy being capable of supporting themselves), granted to 
her, “Jane Crispin, of Kinsale, widow,” half of the three 
thousand acres, This was afterwards inherited by her sur- 
viving children. 

William and Jane (——) Crispin had issue : 


5. JAMES, 6, ——; d. ——; m. (between 1687 and 1698) —— ——. 
He removed from Kinsale to the island of St. Christopher in 
the West Indies. He appears to have eventually obtained the 
whole of the three thousand acres mentioned above; by the law 

Vou, xx11.—4 
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of Pennsylvania he was entitled as eldest brother to two shares 
of it, each of his brothers and sisters having one share. In an 
account of the disposition of this land among the Penn Papers in 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, it is stated 
that his surviving brother and sisters, Benjamin, Jane, Elizabeth, 
and Amy, by deed of May 10, 1702, sold their rights to James, 
who died intestate, seized of the three thousand acres, leaving 
issue. James Crispin’s children were clearly considered the heirs 
to the whole three thousand acres, for about 1731 they all sold their 
shares, aggregating this amount, to persons living in Pennsylvania, 
and their right was unquestioned until 1752, when a controversy 
arose about one of these sales, during which Thomas Penn wrote 
that he had in his possession the deed of 1698, which had on the 
back a conveyance, dated July 30, 1702, from Benjamin, Jane, 
Elizabeth, and Amy to Captain Arthur Smith, and that this 
appeared to be the original conveyance, and they therefore had 
not conveyed to their brother James. But if, as is surmised, 
James Crispin had married a daughter (and possibly heiress) of 
Captain Arthur Smith, his possession of his brother’s and sisters’ 
rights would be thus explained.’ 

James Crispin had issue: 

Arthur Smith, b, ——; d. ——. 

Prudence, b. ——; d, ——; m. —— Smith; living in St. Chris- 
topher in 1752. 

James, b, ——; drowned off St. Christopher in a hurricane, 
1781; died intestate, under twenty-one years, probably un- 
married. 

Richard, b. ——; d. ——; living in 1783. 

Elizabeth, b. ——; d, —— ; m. —— Harris; living in St. Chris- 
topher in 1752. 

Joseph, b. ——; d. ——; lived in St. Christopher ; was in Phil- 
adelphia in 1752. 

Michael, 6, —— ; d. ——; living in Kingston, Jamaica, in 1751. 

6. JosEPH, 6. ——; d. unmarried between 1687 and 1698, between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years. 

7. BENJAMIN, 6. ——; d. ——; m. (between 1698 and 1702) Alice 

8. JANE, 6. ——; d. ——; m. (between 1687 and 1698) Greenslaid 
Lucomb. 


1The deed of November 22, 1698, with the conveyance of 1702 on 
the back, is now in possession of Mr. Daniel Sutter, of Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. 

A number of papers relating to this matter are in the Penn MSS., 
volume of land grants (1681-1806), pages 217, 218, 219, 221, 223, 227, 
and 281, in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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9. ELeanor, 6. ——; d. unmarried between 1687 and 1698, aged 
between seventeen and twenty-one years. 

10. ELIZABETH, b, ——; d. ——; m. (between 1687 and 1698) —— 
Hilliard; he died before 1702. 

11. Amy, 6. ——; d. ——; m. (between 1698 and 1702) Daniel 
Johnson. 


S1xas, son of Captain William and Anne (Jasper) Crispin, 
probably accompanied his father in the unfortunate voyage 
which ended at Barbadoes. He first arrived in Pennsyl- 
vania with Captain Thomas Holme, the Surveyor-General, 
in the ship “ Amity,” of London. On his arrival, be no 
doubt lived with Captain Holme’s family at Shackamaxon ; 
within a year he married the latter’s daughter, Esther, and 
in 1684 they went to live on his plantation on the Pennepack 
Creek, in the upper part of Dublin Township. There is a 
tradition that their first child was born here in the wigwam 
of an Indian chief. He soon had a house built on the 
plantation, and lived there the rest of his life. In deeds, 
etc., he is styled “ Silas Crispin of Dublin township, gentle- 
man.” He was a member of the Free Society of Traders 
in Pennsylvania. He was executor of the will of his father- 
in-law, Captain Thomas Holme, and spent a great deal of 
time in caring for the large interest in lands left by the 
latter; obtaining warrants for laying out lands not taken up 
at Holme’s death, selling some of the tracts, etc. 

Silas Crispin died May 31,1711. By his will, dated May 
5, 1711, he made his wife Mary executrix, left her his 
negroes, household goods, etc., and directed her to sell one 
hundred acres which he bought from Robert Grismall, ad- 
joining the north end of his plantation, to pay debts and lega- 
cies. To his son Thomas he left a mare and colt and some 
small articles. To his granddaughter Sarah Loftus and his 
sister Rebecca Blackfan he left#ums of money.' His landed 
estate is not mentioned in his will, his own plantation 


1 The witnesses were Margaret Ashton, William Blackfan, and Robert 
Ashton. Mary Crispin renounced her executorship July 5, 1711, and 
letters of administration cum testamento annexo were granted Thomas 
Crispin April 19, 1714. 
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going by the law of the time to his son Thomas, while the 
other children by his first wife were heirs, through their 
mother, to Captain Thomas Holme’s large domains. His 
children by his second wife were quite young, and he prob- 
ably expected them to be provided for by their mother, 
whose family was wealthy. After her husband’s death 
Mary Crispin, with her children, returned to Burlington, 
New Jersey, where she had lived before her marriage. 

In the list of “ First Purchasers” the names of William 
Crispin and Silas Crispin are bracketed as purchasers of 
five thousand acres; William was doubtless the purchaser 
of the whole, Silas being his heir in Pennsylvania after his 
death; but Silas did not inherit all of this, as it reverted to 
the Proprietary, who then gave to the children of William 
Crispin lands equalling the same amount. Silas was given 
five hundred acres in Hilltown Township, Philadelphia 
County, forty acres in the “liberties of Philadelphia,” and 
three lots in the city. The liberty land was just half, and 
the area of the city lots approximately half, of what was 
due under a purchase of five thousand acres, yet Silas 
appears to have been the only one of the children who had 
either, as the others all sold their rights before any land was 
actually laid out to them. The patents to all these are made 
out to “ Silas Crispin, Purchaser,” which would seem to be 
an error, as they were given him as part of his father’s pur- 
chase. He had in addition a plantation of five hundred 
acres, on which he resided, no patent for which has been 
found on record. It is said to have been given him by 
Penn; if so, it was in excess of his father’s purchase. 

The five hundred acres in his father’s right were in Hill- 
town Township, Philadelphia County (now Abington Town- 
ship, Montgomery County), about eight miles back from the 
Delaware River in a straight line along the hypothetical 
Susquehanna Road; the tract was rectangular, bounded 
northeast by Moreland, southeast by Ph. Th. Lehnmann’s 
land, southwest by the Susquehanna Road, and northwest 
by land Captain Thomas Holme had taken up in right of 
Samuel Clarridge. It is shown on Holme’s map. Between 
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1686 and 1698 Silas Crispin sold this, in separate portions, 
to Cornelius Sturgis, John Meredith, and Thomas Hood. 

The forty acres of liberty land was a rectangular tract a 
short distance northeast of Germantown Road, beyond Isaac 
Norris’s “ Fairhill” plantation. He sold this to Nicholas 
Rideout in 1695, who sold it to Nicholas Waln. Silas Cris- 
pin’s city lots, as already mentioned, were not the same as 
those allotted to his father on the original city plan; a 
number of alterations had been made in the plan before the 
lots were surveyed. One was on the west side of Delaware 
Front Street, one hundred and sixty-two feet south of 
Walnut Street; it was forty-two feet on Front Street, run- 
ning back one hundred and fifty-five feet on the north line 
and two hundred and one feet on the south line, bounded 
on the west by a marsh. In 1684 he sold this to William 
Frampton. Another of his lots was on the southwest 
corner of High Street and Strawberry Alley, forty feet 
(afterwards found to be forty-one) or High Street and 
eighty feet on the alley; he sold this about 1692 to Joseph 
Farrington. The other of Silas Crispin’s lots was on the 
southeast corner of Sixth and High Streets, sixty-six feet 
on High and three hundred and six feet on Sixth Street; 
this was patented to him in 1688, and the same year he sold 
it to Patrick Robinson.' 

Silas Crispin’s plantation, on which he went to live shortly 
after his marriage, remaining there the rest of his life, was 
about five hundred acres in the upper part of Dublin (after- 
wards Lower Dublin) Township, Philadelphia County, on 


1 Patrick Robinson exchanged thirty-nine and a half feet in breadth 
of this with Robert Greenway for the same amount adjoining the lot he 
(Patrick Robinson) had purchased from Crispin, as Holme’s executor, 
farther east in the same square, the latter being twenty-six and a half 
feet (originally intended for twenty-six) ; these combined lots, sixty-six 
feet front, he sold to Lionel Britain. This exchange has made a good 
deal of confusion in the attempt to locate the lots from the records, 
some giving it as ‘“ Robert Greenaway’s exchanged with Silas Crispin,” 
while the deed shows Crispin to have sold the corner lot intact to 
Robinson, and the minutes of the Board of Property say that Robinson 
made the exchange with Greenway. 
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the line of the present Abington Township, Montgomery 
County, now in the Thirty-fifth Ward of the city; it was 
rectangular, bounded northeast by Moreland, southeast by 
John Mason’s land, southwest by the line of the Susque- 
hanna Road, and northwest (across the present Abington 
line) by William Stanley’s land; it is shown on Holme’s 
map. This is the plantation mentioned in his will, though 
not devised by that instrument, his son Thomas inheriting 
it by the laws of primogeniture then in force. 

On 6th mo, 28, 1689, the Council appointed Robert Turner, 
Benjamin Chambers, Joseph Fisher, Silas Crispin, Thomas 
Fairman, and Robert Adams, with a surveyor, to lay out a 
cart road according to statute, they having petitioned to 
have a road laid out from Philadelphia to Bucks County ; 
this was no doubt the present Bristol Pike, and they prob- 
ably followed to a great extent the rather indefinite trail 
previously known as the “ King’s Path.” 

Silas Crispin m. lst, ——, 1683, Esther Holme (6. ; 
d. April 17, 1696), daughter of Captain Thomas Holme, 
Provincial Councillor and Surveyor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania (for account of whom see Penna. Maa., Vol. XIX., 
No. 4, and Vol. XX., Nos. 1 and 2). They had issue: 





Sarah, 6. March 31, 1684; m. ——, Leeson Loftus, of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Rebecca, b. May 6, 1685; m. ——, Joseph Finney.' 

Marie (or Maria), b. August —, 1686; m. ——, John Collet.’ 


Eleanor, b. July 11, 1687; m. November 23, 1708, John Hart, Jr.’ 
William, b. July 8, 1689; d. young. 
Esther, b. October 29, 1691; m. ——, Thomas Rush.’ 


1 Son of Samuel Finney, Provincial Councillor and Provincial Judge, 
and brother of Captain John Finney, Provincial Councillor and High 
Sheriff of Philadelphia County, of the family of Finney, of Fulshaw 
Hall, Cheshire, England. 

2 John Collet was son of Richard and Elizabeth (Rush) Collet; John 
Hart, Jr., was High Sheriff of Bucks County, and also coroner and a jus- 
tice in the same county, son of John Hart, member of Assembly, by his 
wife, Susanna Rush ; Thomas Rush was son of John Rush. All three were 
grandsons of Captain John Rush, formerly of the Parliamentary army 
in England, who came to Pennsylvania in 1683, and had a plantation in 
Byberry (for account of whom see PENNA. MaG., Vol. XVII., No. 3). 
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Thomas, 6. June 22, 1694; m. ——, Jane Ashton.’ Lived on his 
father’s plantation in Lower Dublin Township. 
Susanna, b. April 14, 1696; d. young. 


The above children inherited, through their mother, 
Captain Thomas Holme’s Well-Spring Plantation and his 
smaller tract adjoining it, amounting in all to over two 
thousand one hundred acres; they made a division of this 
in 1723, reserving the family burying-ground laid out by 
Holme for their use in common. As the daughters all re- 
moved from the immediate vicinity, the descendants of 
Thomas Crispin only continued to use it, and it has long 
been known as the “Old Crispin Burying-Ground;” it 
is now under the care of a board of trustees, in which 
other branches of the descendants of Holme are repre- 
sented. 

Silas Crispin m. 2d, ——, 1697, Mary, daughter of Richard 
and Abigail Stockton, of Springfield Township, Burlington 
County, West New Jersey, and widow of Thomas Shinn, 
of the same county and province. Her father, Richard 
Stockton, was an Englishman of good birth and some for- 
tune who settled in Flushing, Long Island, where he was 
lieutenant of a troop of horse in 1665, and afterwards joined 
the Society of Friends and removed to Burlington County, 
New Jersey; he was the ancestor of the celebrated Stockton 
family of New Jersey. Her first husband, Thomas Shinn, 
belonged to a well-known West Jersey family; she had two 
sons by him, Thomas and Samuel, who both settled near 
Mount Holly and left descendants.’ 

Silas and Mary (Stockton) Crispin had issue: 


Joseph, b. October 7, 1698; m. ——, Sarah Barratt. Removed to 
Delaware. 

Benjamin, 6. September 1, 1699; m. August 21, 1722, at Springfield 
Meeting, Margaret Owen, daughter of Joshua and Martha 
Owen, of Springfield Township. 


? Daughter of Joseph Ashton, Esq., of Lower Dublin Township, a 
justice of the peace and of the county courts of Philadelphia County. 

? Thomas Shinn and Mary Stockton were married 1st mo. 6, 1698 ; 
he died 9th mo. 15, 1695. 








———— 
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Abigail, b. January 20, 1701; m. ——, John Wright, of Springfield 
Township. 

Silas, b. March 19, 1702; d. November —, 1749; m. November 9, 
1724, Mary Wetherill, daughter of Thomas and Ann (Fearon) 
Wetherill, of Burlington, and granddaughter of Christopher 
Wetherill, ancestor of the Wetherill family of New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. 

Mary, 6. May 12, 1705; m. November 6, 1727, Thomas Earl, of Bur- 
lington County, son of William Earl, of New England, ancestor 
of the Earl family of New Jersey. 

John, b. December 11, 1707. 


OO ete el 


After Silas Crispin’s death, his widow, Mary (Stockton), 
m. 8d, September 11, 1714, at Springfield Meeting-House, 
Richard Ridgway, Jr., of Springfield Township; she had 
no issue by him.’ 


—————— OO... 


? Richard Ridgway, Jr., had married 1st, Mary Willett; he was son 
of Richard Ridgway, Sen., of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, who re- 
moved to Burlington County, West Jersey, and married for his second 
i wife Abigail Stockton, sister to Mary Stockton, Richard Ridgway, Jr.’s, 
: second wife. 








/ 
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ORDERLY-BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
REGIMENT OF FOOT, MAY 10 TO AUGUST 16, 1777. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


[The Pennsylvania State Regiment of Foot was formed largely from 
the remains of the Rifle Battalion of Colonel Samuel Miles and the 
Musketry Battalion of Colonel Samuel J. Atlee, and on May 2, 1777, 
John Bull was commissioned its colonel. His appointment was, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory to the officers, who threatened to resign unless he was 
removed; accordingly on June 17 he was appointed Adjutant-General 
of the State, and Colonel Walter Stewart given the command of the regi- 
ment. The details of this movement are given in the “ Diary of Lieu- 
tenant James McMichael,” Penna. MaG., Vol. XVI. pp. 129 et seg. In 
July the regiment was designated the Thirteenth Pennsylvania Line, and 
in November, by resolution of Congress, was placed on the Continental 
Establishment. When Colonel Stewart took command of the regiment 
it mustered eleven companies, fifty-two field- and staff-officers, seventy- 
nine non-commissioned officers, and four hundred and seventy-seven 
privates fit for duty. The Orderly-Book is in a fairly good condition, and 
many of the entries are in the handwriting of Hugh McGough, who was 
a sergeant in the company of Captain John Clark. On the inside of the 
cover is the following: ‘May 15,1777. Crossed ye River to Liberty 
Island from Red Bank. Four of the enemies ships came into the River 
and our Gallies bore down to meet them. On that night the enemy 
landed at New Castle and carried a number of live stock on board their 
ships, after cutting down ye Liberty Pole and taking away ye Alarm gun. 
The day following they stood for the Capes.” On the same date Lieu- 
tenant McMichael in his diary records, “ At noon the alarm guns down 
the river were fired and flags all hoisted. We were paraded and awaited 
the attack, which proved a false alarm.” The fly-leaf has also the fol- 
lowing entries relating to two privates of Captain John Clark’s company : 

“ William Jefferies, 5 ft. 6 in. high ; pale complexion, long black hair, 
med. large grey eyes, a well made Irishman, received his furlough Aug. 
21 for 30 Days.” 

“William Elliot, from Londonderry, Lancaster county Pa., short 
dark curly hair, fair complexion, about 5 feet 7 or 8 in. high, has fur- 
lough from Dec. 16 1777 to March 1 1778.” 

“December 30, 1777, Lieut. Joseph Finley [of second company] 
being promoted to Captain, is to take the command of the company 
formerly Captain Patrick Anderson’s.” Captain Anderson had been 
elected a member of the Assembly.] 
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HEAD QUARTERS RED BANK May y° 10 1777. 

Quartermaster to collect all Liquors belonging to any of 
ye Soldiers and their Wives exceeding 1 Quart each at Red 
Bank & order it on Board ye first Shalop or flat & suffer 
Women whose property it is to go on board with it to Phila- 
delphia; y* Regt to leave if fit this evening and y* officers 
to see that all the men have themselves and arms clean by 
tomorrow morning and be on the parade at 8 of clock [torn] 
Every Sunday as usual and not appear upon the parade at 
any time without being Shaved and their hair Combed. 

The Capt. or Comanding officer of companys to give in 
a return of Arms and Acutrements and other Necessaries to 
compleat their Companys. 


HEAD QUARTERS ForT MERCER May 24" 1777. 

The Reg* to be paraded at 6 o’Clock in ye morning & 5 in 
y° afternoon with arms & acutrements to exercise y* Serg” 
to take in Rotation, to be orderly & keep an exact Roster of 
ye Companys, ye officers to attend ye parade as many as are 
present and when the men go to work at least one officer of 
each Company to attend to see y* y° men as many as are able, 
to turn out. Ye Captain of ye Day is to Inspect ye tents 
and order ye men to mend those that are tore and if any 
should be Tore in Future by Neglect to Report ye perpe- 
trators. Regular Division of Tents to be made according to 
ye number of men in each Company—one tent for six men 
or 5 men and one woman, ye Serg“ to be punctual in De- 
livery of their Reports precisely at 6 o’Clock in ye morning. 
Any Neglect to be taken in Notice. 


Fort MERCER May the 26” 1777. 

The Quartermaster is to order the Camp Colormen to 
Dig two Necessaries, one at each wing of the Camp and 
when full to cover them well over—the Camp to be kept 
Clean. Any man found to. . . about the Camp shall be 
put in the Guard house—Orders issued before to be strictly 
observed both by Officers & Soldiers—the Serg* to shew the 
orders as soon as they get them from the Adjutant to their 
Officers. 
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HEAD QUARTERS FoRT MERCER May 28" 1777. 
It is with the utmost Concern ye Colonel observes so 
great a backwardness of duty, therefore hopes y* Officers 
will exert themselves in future to see y* the men do their 
duty punctually—all Neglect will be taken Notice of with- 
out distinction. Ye Quartermaster to Issue Rum for none 
but for those on duty, the Women to draw none. Ye officers 
are to be particular in their provision Returns and to men- 
tion at the Bottom of them the Quantity of Rum due to 
their men. 
HEAD-QUARTERS ForT MERCER May y° 30 1777. 
All the Rifles private property belonging to Soldiers of y* 
Pennsylvania State Reg* who chuse to dispose of them are 
to Deliver with their Names written on paper pasted on the 
buts in order they may be appraised. 


HEAD QuARTERS Fort MERCER June y* 6" 1777. 
STanDING ORDER. 


Every Soldier before ye hour to Parade shall be properly 
Equipped and Dressed, arms and Linnen clean, Shaved and 
hair Dressed so as to appear on Field Days & when on 
Guard decent and Soldiery like. Ye Quartermaster to 
divide ye Cloaths between ye Comp” according to their 
several Necessities taking Rec” for y* same—the Capt™ who 
are to keep Acct how y* are Disposed of Ye Guard not to 
be Relieved on Field Days until on 6 o’Clock when the 
Adjutant will order y* old Guard to Dress and prepare 
immediately to fall in Battalion by three o’Clock in y°* after- 
noon in order they may not be Deprived of y* Benefit of 
their Duty. 

HEAD QuaRTERS ForT MERCER June y* 8“ 1777. 

Altho’ frequent orders have been given against selling 
any Spirituous Liquors, yet some has been Brought into 
Camp. Ye OColo* is Determined that any person found 
guilty of Bringing & Selling such Liquors he shall be put 
in the Guard house and severely punished for Disobedience 
of Orders and never in ye Future allowed to sell, and the 
Liquor so brought shall be taken from them. The Men 
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must be careful not to hurt the Fruit trees in the Camp, nor 
to burn any of the Rails or destroy them. 


HEAD QUARTERS ForT MERCER, June 13th 1777. 
Captain of the Day, tomorrow,—Capt. Clark. Officers 
to command the Working Parties, Lieut. Van Pelt, Ensign 
Boyle, Ensign Gregg." 


HEAD QUARTERS Fort MERCER, June 14“ 1777. 
Officer for the Day tomorrow, Capt. Gray; officers to 
attend the Working Parties, Ensign Dugan, Ensign Van- 
winkle, Ensign Colier.’ 


HEAD QuARTERS Fort MERCER, June ye 14" 1777. 
The Troops to be ready tomorrow morning by 10 o’clock 
with arms, ammunition, and accoutrements in good order to 
march to Gloucester as soon as possible and as ye Quarter- 
master is absent, one Commissioned officer of each Regt to 
use his best Endeavours to provide a wagon for their respec- 
tive Com. Baggage and one for ye Field Officers. 


HEAD QUARTERS Fort MERCER, June 15" 1777. 
The Command to be left at Fort Mercer to consist of one 
Capt., one Lieut., one Ensign, three Serg*, a Drum and Fife 
& fifty Privates, viz. Capt. Carnahan, Lieut. Gregg, Ensign 
Bickham, a Serg’t from Capt. Gray, Robb and Carnahan, 
the Drum Major, and small Drum & fife, five Privates from 
each Company.° 
HEAD QUARTERS PHILADELPHIA June 15" 1777. 
A Detachment consisting of one Capt. two Subalterns, 
four Sergeants, four Corporals & fifty Men must be Paraded 


1 Captain John Clark, of the seventh company; Second Lieutenant 
James Van Pelt, of the sixth company; Ensign Peter Boyle, of the 
third company; and Ensign Robert Gregg, of the fourth company. 

* Captain Robert Gray, of the eighth company; Ensign James Dun- 
gan, of the tenth company; Ensign John Van Winkle, of the second 
company; Ensign Joseph Collier, of the seventh company. 

5 Captain James Carnahan, of the tenth company; Second Lieu- 
tenant John Gregg, of the fifth company; Ensign James Bickham, of 
the sixth company; Captain John Robb, of the ninth company; Drum- 
Major Isaac Holloway. 
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by seven o’clock at the Barracks to escort Powder to the 
Camp—they must be all properly Equipt with every Requi- 
site as they do not return again until the Regm joins them. 
The Regt to be Paraded at the same time or rather sooner, 
when they must all receive their Clothing from the Quarter 
Master to prepare them for Marching to Head Quarters 
when ordered. The officers ordered to go are Capt. Ander- 
son, Lieut. Crane, and Ensign Fullerton.’ 


HEAD QUARTERS PHILADELPHIA June the 18 1777. 
A Corporal and six Men to parade immediately and March 
to General Mifflin’s Quarters, in order to escort his Baggage 


to Camp. 
Lewis Nicoua, 


Town Major. 
To Cot, STEwaRT 
or Officer Commanding his Regt. 


HEAD QUARTERS PHILADELPHIA June the 18" 1777, 

Allow me to Assure you Gentlemen that it was with the 
greatest Pleasure I accepted of the command of a Reg* 
whose officers stood so High in the Esteem of the publick 
both in respect of their abilities and their Ability & Activity. 
It is with no less pleasure I observe the Ardent Desire each 
Officer sustains to have his Men comfortably and completely 
equipt before the march to Camp, and its I think a Duty 
encumbant upon me to use every endeavour in my Power 
to procure them what Necessaries they may want. I must 
desire the Quarter Master will immediately Clothe the Reg* 
as far as the things now in his possession will go, and deliver 
me a Return of what remains still wanting. 

The Captains will immediately be pleased to make Re- 
turns to the Adju‘* of their Companies, not the Names of 
those Men not yet Exchanged as I am informed there are a 
number of Deserters from the Regt and many Recruits 
would be willing to join the Reg’. Every Officer ought to 


' Captain Patrick Anderson, Second Lieutenant Ambrose Crain, and 
Ensign Patrick Fullerton, all of the first company. 
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pick them up. The following Gentlemen will hold them- 
selves in immediate readiness to go on that Service. 

The Pay Master’ having received the Money for the pur- 
pose, will as Expeditiously as possible settle with the Men 
to the first of June or as late as the Money will allow of. 

WaAttTeER STEWART 
Colonel P. S. R. 


HEAD QUARTERS PHILADELPHIA June 18, 1777. 
Two Guards each consisting of 1 Subalteran, 1 Serg*, 1 
Corporal, 1 Drum & 20 Men, must be ready in the State 
House yard at 8 o’clock tomorrow morning to escort some 
Wagons to Camp. The Officer will receive his Instructions 
from Capt. Watkins. 
Lewis Nicona, 
To Cou. Water Stewart, T. M. 
or Senior Officer with his Regt. 


HEAD QUARTERS PHILADELPHIA June y* 19” 1777. 
Ensign Bemper? & Ensign Fullerton will proceed on y’ 
above command & when ye have executed this order from 
Capt. Watkins they immediately proceed with their parties 
to Correll’s Ferry there to join ye rest. Ye Regt. will be 
paraded tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock when they are to 
be properly equipt, to proceed to Camp. It is absolutely 
necessary yt each Capt. immediately delivers Returns men- 
tioned in yesterdays Orders, and Col. Stewart flatters him- 
self as the time fixed for leaving the City is so near at hand, 
that all will exert themselves in getting the men in proper 

order. 

REGIMENTAL ORDERS June the 20th 1777. 
The Captains are desired in the most possitive manner to 
get the Pay Rolls for the Back Pay due the Men imme- 
diately finished as I shall be under the Necessity of deliv- 
ering to the Board of War a return of those Companies 
which have not been settled with this afternoon. Ifthe Pay 


1 Captain Jacob Laverswyler. 
* Ensign Abraham Boemper, of the ninth company. 
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Master has not Money sufficient for this purpose the Board 
of War will supply him with more. Those Men who have 
not received all their Clothing must have it this afternoon. 
The Roll to be called at six this afternoon and six tomorrow 
morning. 
Wa ter Stewart, 
Colonel P. S. R. 


BounD Brook June the 26th 1777. 

The Regt. to be drawn up on the hill near the three gun 
battery to the northward of the Meeting-house, at seven 
o’clock this evening, when a guard will be fixed at said 
place consisting of one Capt., two Subalt’s, four Serg*, 
and fifty rank and file. One Serg* and twelve men on the 
Quibbletown road, one Sergt and twelve men on the road 
to Corell’s Ferry, one Lieut. and two Sergts. on this side 
the Bridge. At Tattoo the loose boards on the Bridge are 
to be brought to this side, and in case of an alarm in the 
night, the men are to parade on the same ground the Roll 
was called near the three gun battery. The wagons to be 
paraded on the hill at Roll call, where the wagons will have 
orders. 

REGIMENTAL ORDERS June the 27“ 1777. 

The Regt. to be paraded tomorrow morning at four 
o’clock, when they are to manouver to seven; the Roll to 
be called at six, and manouver to eight o’clock. The 
Capt’s of the different companies to see that their men 
come clean on the parade, and order that they have their 
dirty linen washed. 

The Quarter Master will see that the Men, according to a 
Standing General Order always have three days provisions 
before hand; after having it, have it cooked as soon as 
possible. 

As I find there is a great number of Men in Camp [torn] 
their Corps which belong to this Regt., the Officers will be 
very industrious to find them out, and give a return of their 
names and companies to me. 

Water Stewart, Colonel. 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS July y* 1 1777. 

The different Capts will make a return to the Adjutant 
of the Sergt’s already appointed in the different companies, 
& what vacancies there now are, & he will take care for the 
future not to attempt Breaking or Nominating a Sergt. 
without my permission, as it is impossible for the Adjt to 
know the Sergts. of the Regt. when they are so frequently 
changed. 

A General Return of the Regt. to be made to the Adjt 
by tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock. It is desired that each 
Capt. will be particularly careful in making their Returns 
out exact. 

An Officer for the week to be appointed in each Company 
to superintend the Cooking of the victuals, to whom I shall 
look, if there is any irregularity, & he may depend upon 
being punished if found Negligent. 

An Officer of the week likewise to attend the Surgeon in 
visiting the sick. 

The Capts must appoint good, sober, diligent men imme- 
diately as Corporals. The Quarter Master to make a return 
of the Tents, Camp Kettles, Wagons & all the Camp Equi- 
page now with the Regt. by 8 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Watter Stewart, Colonel. 


MIDDLE Brook July 1st. 1777. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 

A General Court Martial to sit tomorrow at 9 o’clock at 
ye usual place for ye Trial of such prisoners as may be 
brought before them. Col. Walter Stewart is appointed to. 
preside & all witnesses to attend. The late Court Martial 
whereof Col. Stephan was president is dissolved. A pay 
roll for ye month of May to be made immediately and de- 
livered to ye Pay Master General for examination. The 
several Troops and detachments of Col. Bland’s Light 
Horse are to assemble forthwith at ye Colonel’s Quarters; 
ye Quarter Master General of Forage will assign a place. 
where they may get Forage to recruit their horses. 

A Return of the Sick in Camp of ye different Regts. to be 
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made to ye Surgeon General of the Army every Tuesday 
and Friday at 9 o’clock in ye morning specifying ye mens 
names, their diseases and ye Company they belong to; 
these returns to be signed by the Surgeon of the Regt. 

Jno. Mifflin, Henry Emanuel and Luther Leh Esq”™ are 
appointed D. Q. M. Gen™ for this Army and are to be 
respected and obeyed as such. Clement Biddle Esq’ is 
appointed Commissary of Forage for this Army. 

Notwithstanding ye Order of the 3rd of June, the Gen- 
eral is informed that many Officers are turning their horses 
into fields of grain and grass, and giving assurances to the 
proprietors of them, that the damages done shall be paid 
for by ye Q. M. Gen’ [torn] ye Orders already given, and 
considers ye [torn] y‘ distress under which the inhabitants 
of New Jersey still are and still groan, the General is aston- 
ished to find that neither duty, honor, nor humanity can 
restrain Officers from so cruel and unlawful practice, he 
once more, therefore, in ye most pointed and possitive terms 
forbids it and orders that no horse be turned into any field 
whatsoever without License for it signed from the Qr. Mr. 
Genl. or some person acting by his authority. After this 
second notice, any Officers offending, upon complaint being 
made, may rest assured that they shall not only be answer- 
able for the Damage done, but brought before a Court 
Martial and tried for disobedience of orders. 

Detail for the Court Martial ordered yesterday: 1 Field 
Officer, 2 Capts.; for the Court Martial whereof Colonel 
Stewart is President; 1 Capt. 2 Subaltn’s. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


The whole Army is to get ready to march tomorrow 
morning at 6 o’clock ;' ye Tents & Baggage all put up prop- 
erly into ye wagons. If it should rain ye Tents not to be 
struck, The two Regts. ordered to be detatched from Lord 
Stirling’s Division, towards the Sound is not included but 


1 The army marched from Middle Brook to Morristown July 3, where 
head-quarters were established. 
VoL. xx11.—b5 








—- 
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are to wait till further orders. The Honb’l Congress having 
been pleased to order and direct a Deputy Qr. Mr. Gen! 
should be appointed to each Division of the Army, and an 
Assistant to each Brigade, left the said appointments to ye 
Qr. Mr. Genl. with the approbation of the Comm. in Chief 
he requests ye Major Generals and Brigadiers of each 
Division to recommend a proper person to discharge ye 
duty of Deputy Qr. Mr. Gen' in their respective Divisions 
and ye Brigadier and commanding officers of each Brigade 
to recommend an Assistant in their Brigade. In doing 
this proper care and circumspection it is hoped will be used, 
as the comfort and good order of each Division and Brigade 
will in a great measure depend upon ye knowledge and 
activity and care of ye persons they make choice of. 


HEAD QUARTERS, MORRISTOWN July 4" 1777. 

As it is impossible to tell now with certainty how soon or 
how suddenly ye army may be called upon to march, as it is 
an event dependant entirely upon ye enemies movements, 
ye General orders that no Officer or soldier shall be absent 
from Camp; that every thing be had in perfect readiness 
except striking of Tents. As no opportunity can be more 
favorable than ye present to get rid of all heavy baggage, 
the General once more strongly urges the Officers to store 
what they can possibly spare at Morristown. If after this 
second notice they fill the Lumber Wagons with old Tables, 
Chests and Chairs &c., they are not to be surprised if they 
are left in the Field. This must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of ascarcity of teams. No fences are to be destroyed, 
nor horses to be turned into fields of grain or grass before 
they are appropriated by the Qr. Mr. Genl., who will direct 
where wood is to be had, that some of the wagons of each 
Brigade may be employed in hauling it to their Encamp- 
ment. After orders will issue at 4 o’clock this afternoon 
for the better regulation of ye Troop’s Wagons and C* 
upon a march, at which time all the Brigade Majors will 
attend the Adjt. Genl. Observed yesterday that Wagons 
were very irregularly loaded; the Wagon Masters have 
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now an opportunity of attending to that matter; for the 
future they are to see that the loads are properly distributed. 


HEAD QUARTERS, MoRRIsTOWN, July 5“ 1777. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


When the order is given to march, and the men are 
paraded for that purpose the Rolls are to be called and the 
commanding Officers of each Corps is to see that his men 
are all present or know with certainty where they are. 
When they are told off in Subdivisions or platoons and 
Officers assigned to each such officers are to abide constantly 
with them and upon a March to see that No man is suffered 
to Quit his Ranks upon any occasion, without a Non Com- 
missioned officer, who is to bring him to his place again. 
Whenever a halt is made and ye Ranks are suffered to be 
Broke, in order for the men to Rest and Refresh themselves, 
ye officers Comm’g Divisions as above, is so soon as they are 
ordered to Arms again to see that they have every man in 
his Division in his place. If either of ye Maj. Genls. in 
their respective [torn] should see any apparent cause for a 
halt before the time & place Desigtied to send a A. D. C. to 
ye Comm’g officer with his Reasons for it, who, if he Judges 
it expedient will order it accordingly. When a march is 
begun after a halt ye Drummers are to be ye first Division of 
ye foot, march to be taken from Front to Rear & upon ye 
last flank of ye first Division being struck the whole are to 
move. 

If any man falls Sick or Lame and is thereby unable to 
walk, ye officer Comm’g ye Sub Division or platoon in 
which he is, immediately to send Notice thereof to his Br. 
G. or officer Comm’g ye Brigade to provide a Berth for him 
in some Wagon under his care. As it is Impossible that 
good Government & Order can be preserved until every 
officer will take his share of Duty and be attentive to ye 
Discharge of it, the Commander in Chief directs upon a 
March—that Maj. Genls. do not quit their Divisions; Br. G. 
their Brigades; Col* their Regts. nor other officers their 
respective Divisions unless it be in case of an Absolute 
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Necessity, by order or with leave, each watching with a care- 
ful eye ye Conduct of al] those under his Command. It is 
unreasonable to expect Regularity & Good Order in ye 
Common Soldiers if ye example is not set by ye Officers. 
Nor can ye officers with propriety punish a Soldier for a 
Disregard of orders which he Dispenses with himself. It 
would be a happy Prize and a most Laudible ambition to 
see ye Company officers of each Com’ veying with each other 
in Discipline and good behaviour. 

As much irregularity in many instances was observed in 
ye march yesterday, particularly with respect to ye Guards, 
Women and Wagons, the General further orders that the 
following Regulations be observed— 

First, that when ye Baggage will accompany ye army & 
form of ye time of march, No Regt. do allow more than 2 
men as a Guard to each Wagon; that these men must be 
under the care of a Subalt® or Non Commissioned officer as 
ye Corp" or Comp?’ officer of ye Regt may chuse as ye case 
may require. That each Brigade to furnish a Capt" to 
superintend those and when the Baggage of ye whole move 
together each Division as aforesaid officers. 

Second, that the 2 men assigned to each wagon shall 
march on ye side, but as far back as ye Fall of each Wagon, 
that if anything falls out, to be discovered and put it up 
again. The Subalterans or Non Commissioned officers is to 
be about the Centre of his Reg" wagons, ye Capt™ about 
the same place of those of the Brigade and ye field officer 
in that of ye Division. 

Third, that no woman shal] be permitted to ride in any 
wagon, without leave in writing from their Brigadier to 
whose Brigade they belong, and ye Brigadiers are requested 
to be cautious in giving Leave to those who are able to walk. 
Any woman found in a Wagon contrary to this Regulation 
is to turn back, and be immediately turned out by ye Qr. 
Mr. Gen' or W. M. G., or any of their Assistants in ye 
Division or Brigade to which the wagons appertain ; as also 
by any one of the officers who command ye Baggage Guard. 
If any interruption is given to the Executioner of this Order 
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ye Names & Reg* of the prisoner is to be reported to ye 
General. 

Fourth, None but spare arms & such as belong to Sick & 
Lame men shall be suffered to go in wagons, as they are 
almost certain of Receiving some injury; or if any Drum- 
mer or Soldier presumes to put his Drum or arms into a 
wagon, unless under similar circumstances that Soldier 
or Drummer so offending shall be immediately flogged by 
ye officer of ye company of ye Baggage Guard of such 
Wagons. 

Fifth. To prevent ye enormous abuse and loss of Kettles 
by slinging them to the wagons, from which numbers fall, 
ye General orders that each Mess in turn carries their own 
Kettles, as is usual in all Armies, and can be little burden- 
some. In this the Wagon Master Gen! is to be furnished 
with a Copy of ye Orders of the March, or at least so much 
of it as pertains to his Department by the Qr. Mr. Gen’, 
and in common would do well not to quit the Encampment 
from where the Army is moving till he sees the Wagons in 
motion and W. M. assigned to the different Brigades of 
Wagons. On the march the D. W. Mrs. are, when they 
have got their wagons on ye move, to see that the heads of 
each wagon are close to the tail of another & that no stops 
are made that can be possibly avoided, even to water horses, 
unless at a general halt. They are not to stir from their 
Brigade ; they are also to prevent Women from getting into 
wagons, unless by license, as before mentioned; nor are to 
suffer idle and lazy men to do so, or others without orders 
from ye officers Commd* ye Brigade to which they are 
annexed, as before mentioned. 

In all marches they are to restrain ye Wagoners from de- 
stroying fences, grain or grass, unless that appropriated by ye 
Quarter M. Gen!' or his Deputy under whom they act, that 
restitution may be made to the owners. No officer or sol- 
dier on any pretence whatever, to impress either horse or 
wagon, but by ye order of ye Qr. Master Gen! or one of his 
Deputys, or his Brigadier, unless he happens to be on a 
separate Command, where such application cannot be made 
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and ye Service must suffer without. In this case a Certifi- 
cate must be given specifying ye Service &c. Any impress- 
ment contrary to this mode will bring Officers into a dis- 
agreeable situation, and severe punishment to the soldier. 

That these Orders may be well known & duly attended to 
the General directs that every officer & other persons con- 
cerned provide themselves with copys of them as the plea 
of ignorance will be altogether inadmissable. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from Vol. XXI. page 444.) 


XI. RICHARD PENN AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


Richard Penn, son of William Penn the Founder, was 
the only one of the three Young Proprietaries, inheritors of 
the Pennsylvania property, who did not come to visit their 
inheritance. Richard was born, as already stated, at the 
house of his grandfather, Thomas Callowhill, in Bristol, 
January 17, 1705/6. He was named after his uncle Richard, 
the younger brother of the Founder, who died in his youth, 
more than thirty years earlier. In 1720, as appears from 
his mother’s letter to Hannah Blackfan, Richard was “ at 
school.” Later he was sent to business in London, and in 
a letter from his brother Thomas to (their brother) John, 
in 1728, the former speaks of him as an apprentice, and 
says,— 


“ Neither would I by any means have Dick one day more, while be is 
an apprentice, absent himself from business, and therefore beg you not 
to put it in his head, for if he does not now for two months, while all 
their customers are in town, constantly attend and ingratiate himself 
with them, it being his last Spring, I had almost as lief see him drive 
plow,” ete. 


However judicious Thomas’s views may have been as to 
Richard’s conduct, it appears that the latter, not far from 
the date of this letter, must have exchanged apprenticeship 
for matrimony. In the reconveyance to the Penns of the 
Pennsylvania estates by Gee and Woods, the surviving 
mortgagees, in January, 1728/9, one-fourth of the Proprie- 
tary right, being Richard’s share, was conveyed to his 
brothers John and Thomas, in trust for him, the reason for 
this being, as stated in a note in the pleadings in the Mary- 
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land Boundary case, “ Mr. Richard Penn being then married 
was the reason why the legal estate was not vested in him, 
only the Trust thereof.” 

Richard Penn married Hannah Lardner. She was the 
daughter of Dr. John Lardner, a physician of Gracechurch 
Street, London, and Woodford, Epping Forest, Sussex, her 
mother, the wife of Dr. Lardner, being a Winstanley.” 

July 11, 1729, writing to his brother John, Richard says, 
“My wife joyns with service to you.” This was but a few 
days before the birth of their first child, John, who was 
afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania. The following letter 
to his uncle John (“the American”) is among the Penn 
papers : 

“ LONDON, July 15, 1729. 

“Dear John I hope you got well home—I got well to Town. Last 
night about Eleven o’clock Mrs. Penn was happily delivered of a fine 
Boy. He is to be named after your honour and I’m to have y® pleasure 
to stand Godfather. Your last Civillitys have put me so far in y* debt 
that I fear [I] shall never have opportunity enough to return them, but 
pray believe me, dear sir, your most obedient [etc.] 

“Gero: STAINFORTH. 

“To JOHN PENN, Esq., at Fein’s, 

“near Maidenhead, Berks.” 


It may safely be assumed that Richard’s marriage was 
regarded by his two elder and bachelor brothers as an 
“early” and not prudent one. Richard’s correspondence 
with them in the years following discloses that John, partly, 
no doubt, from his larger portion, and Thomas, from his 
superior business sense and greater personal force, domi- 
nated the youngest member of the trio. A letter to Thomas 
in Pennsylvania, undated, but evidently in 1732 or 1733 (well 
written for that day, in a good hand, and fairly spelled), 
refers to the landed interests, expresses regret for taking 
Thomas’s time, and proceeds, “ but I am sure you’d excuse 


1 Presumably John and Thomas must later have conveyed his share 
to Richard in fee. 

* Hannah’s brother, Lynford Lardner, born 1715, came to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1740, was in the Proprietary Land Office, represented the Penns, 
was Receiver-General, Keeper of the Great Seal, etc., and died 1774. 
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me, for you know what a situation I was in when you left 
us, and I declare I never wanted a guinea so much as now.” 
There is also this postscript : 


“My little boy is in breeches, and I think has throve ever since; he 
sends his Duty to you, my little girl is hardly old enough, but I do it for 
her.”’! 


Richard’s will shows that in 1750 he had a house, or 
houses, in London, and sundry references in the fragmen- 
tary family letters suggest that he must have spent some 
time in town, but his principal residence during most of his 
married life was at Stanwell, in the city suburbs, in Middle- 
sex. He writes from there to his brother Thomas in Penn- 
sylvania as early as January 20, 1732/3, and for many years 
his correspondence is usually dated there. A letter from 
Bishop Vickris (the old friend of the family, especially of 
John, heretofore repeatedly mentioned) to John Penn, dated 
at Wandsworth, May 2, 1736, says,— 


“T got to Stanwell just at dinner time, & stay’d till 50 Clock Y* Bro* 
Dick was so good as to propose carrying me to Twitnam [Twickenham] 
in his Chair which I readily accepted on, & twas a great Ease to me. 
Yr Cosen Will Pen went to Sussex last week & no body Knows when he 
Returns.” ? 


Richard and William Penn, 3d, seem to have been quite 
friendly ; at any rate, there is a note extant from the former 
to his brother John’s housekeeper at Feens, Hannah Roberts, 
October 29, 1734,—during John’s visit to Pennsylvania,—as 
follows : 


“T am going the latter part of this week with my cousin William Penn 
into Sussex; he wants two or three spaniels; if all my bro’s [John’s] 
are not disposed of I desire you will send by the bearer of this letter two 
or three of them, and the gun which was my cousin Springett’s—it is a 
whole stock and steel mounted.” 


Richard was apparently desired by his brothers to go to 
Pennsylvania. The letter, already cited, of his sister, 


1 These were John, afterwards the Governor, and Hannah. 
* This was William Penn, 8d, son of William Penn, Jr. Details con- 
cerning him will be given later. : 
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Hannah (Penn) Freame, in June, 1736, from Philadelphia, 
to John Penn, in England, says, “He [Thomas] much 
wonders at my brother Richard’s declining to come over.” 

By the betterment of the Pennsylvania estate Richard 
and his family benefited of course, and probably from about 
1740 they felt themselves comfortably off. But there are 
traces in the letters of Richard’s consciousness of his sub- 
ordination to his brothers. In an earnest letter to John in 
January, 1745/6, a few months before the latter’s death, he 
complains of John’s having treated him like a child in 
regard to financial matters, etc. Other family affairs are 
suggested in other letters. In one from Thomas Penn, in 
London, to Richard Hockley, April 16, 1741, the former 
says,— 

“My Brother Richard and Sister are gone to Bath, where she has been 
dangerously il], but is recovered ; her illness so discomposed my Brother 


that he has not taken regularly to the waters, so that he can give me no 
account of the Effect they have upon him.” 


Bishop Vickris, writing from Bristol, July 8, 1747, to 
Thomas Penn, says,— 


“. .. I congratulate your Bro and Sister Penn upon their having 
another Son, and if he bears the Name of his Good and Honourable 
Grandfather I hope he will inherit his virtues, which will make him 
truly Rich and Great.” 


Richard and Hannah Penn had four children : 

1. John, Governor of Pennsylvania. We shall speak at 
some length of him below. He was twice married, but left 
no issue. 

2. Hannah, who is referred to above in the letter to John, 
in 1732 (or 1738), as “ my little girl,” not old enough to send 
her duty message to her uncle. There is among the Penn 
letters one from her to her uncle John, written in a very 
formal, childish hand (though she must have been some 
twelve or thirteen years old), as follows: 


“ TWICKENHAM, 4th Ap. 1745. 


“ HONOURED SIR 
“T have done according to your Desire in consulting with Mrs. Dela- 
fosse what Work I should do, and she advises me to do Cross Stitch 
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chairs. I saw my Papa and Mama, last Saturday, who were very well, 
as is 
“ Honoured Sir 
“ Your most dutiful Niece 
“HANNAH PENN.” 


Hannah married James Clayton, and died in Cavendish 
Square, London, without issue. She was buried at Stoke 
Poges, October 2, 1791, where her husband also had been 
buried January 23, 1790. Her will was proved October 21, 
1791, leaving her estate to her brothers John and Richard 
Penn and the children of the latter. 

8. Richard, who became Governor of Pennsylvania. See 
below. 

4, William. His birth is alluded to in Bishop Vickris’s 
letter, above, in 1747. He died in childhood, February 4, 
1760. In a letter to Governor James Hamilton, at Philadel- 
phia, February 8, 1760, Thomas Penn says, “ Our family is 
now under great affliction, my Brother’s in particular, his 
youngest son and your God Son dyed last Monday of a 
lingering fever.” One of the codicils to Richard Penn’s 
will says William was buried in Penn Church, Bucks.' 

Richard Penn died February 4, 1771, and was buried at 
Stoke Poges. His will, made in 1750, and the four codicils, 
1756, 1760, 1768, 1768, convey considerable family informa- 
tion. The will is dated March 21, 1750, and was proved 
March 4, 1771. The testator describes himself as “ of Stan- 
well, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire.” He appoints 
William Vigor, Esq., of Taplow, Bucks, and Joseph Freame, 
of London, banker, his executors (but as they both died 
before he did, a codicil later appoints his wife Hannah in 
their stead), they to act as to all his personal estate in Great 
Britain or elsewhere, except America: For America he 
appoints Lynford Lardner, Richard Peters, and Richard 
Hockley. He says in the will proper (1750), after speaking 
of his eldest son, John Penn, “I have at present only three 
younger children, a daughter, Hannah Penn, and two sons, 


1 See letter, previously cited, from the Vicar of Penn, 1895, Rev. J. 
Grainger, M.A., describing the Penn coffins in the vault of that church. 
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Richard Penn and William Penn.” In the codicil, March 
13, 1760, he says, *“* My younger son William Penn is lately 
dead.” He directs that a family vault be made “in the 
body of Stoke Church, in the county of Bucks,” fourteen 
or sixteen feet long, seven feet broad, seven feet high. He 
says (1750), “I am possessed of an house called Batavia 
House, in the parish of Sunbury, in the County of Middle- 
sex, with the garden [ete.]. I have purchased two individual 
sixth parts thereof.” Later in a codicil he says he has 
bought two-sixths more. He leaves a house in Cavendish 
Square to his wife. 

Hannah Lardner Penn, wife of Richard, survived ber 
husband over fourteen years. Her death is noted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (Vol. LV., Part L., p. 326) as of date 
April 20, 1785: 

“* At Laleham, Middlesex, Mrs. Penn, widow of the late Hon. Richard 
Penn, formerly proprietor and governor of Pennsylvania, in North 
America.” 

John Penn, eldest child of Richard Penn and Hannah 
Lardner, became, in 1763, just when the Colonial wars 
closed and the Revolutionary ferment began, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pennsylvania for his father and uncle, and he 
has the distinction of being the last Proprietary Governor. 
His life from 1752 to his death in 1795 was mostly spent 
in Pennsylvania, and at his death he seems to have left 
behind a good repute, thus fairly preserving, if he did not 
increase, the family name in the Founder’s Colony. 

His early life, however, had upon it a serious cloud. He 
married “ while a school-boy,” as the accounts phrase it, a 
wife whom his family, and perhaps more particularly his 
uncle Thomas, compelled him to repudiate. The right and 
wrong of this transaction appear to me very uncertain, but 
the data available are too meagre to permit intelligent dis- 
cussion of it. The wife was, it seems, the daughter of James 
Cox, of London,—whether the silversmith who made Thomas 
Penn’s wedding presents for Lady Juliana, I do not know. 
Probably the marriage occurred as early as 1747, in which 
year John would have been eighteen years old. 
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The course adopted with John was to send him off to 
Geneva, to pursue his studies in care of a tutor. The 
record of this exile in the Penn manuscripts of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania is quite complete. Thomas 
Penn, August 6, 1747, made an agreement with one Robert 
Dunant to take John to Geneva, teach him, direct his con- 
duct, ete. A little later they set off, Thomas Penn accom- 
panying them to the Continent. John writes to his uncle, 
October 2, 1747, from Basel, “ After we parted, we went 
on,” etc., and adds a postscript: “I hope you will excuse 
writing, as I cannot get any pen fit to write with, having 
left the writing box behind, it being put into your chaise, 
out of a mistake.” Dunant and John reached Geneva 
October 10, and December 1 John acknowledges letters 
from Thomas, written at Frankfort and Rotterdam, on his 
return, and London after his arrival home. 

The stay at Geneva continued about three years, until 
the autumn of 1751. The preserved letters passing between 
uncle and nephew are quite numerous, and it would appear 
that Thomas did not spare reproofs, while John at times 
pleads so abjectly for pardon for faults committed, especially 
in London,’ as to awaken our concern as to his entire sin- 
cerity, and to show, certainly, that he very much wished the 
continuance of his uncle’s favor. There is also a letter, 
without date, from James Cox to. Thomas Penn, reciting 
John’s marriage to his daughter, and pressing the inquiry, 
since John has now finished his studies, what is proposed to 
be done. It is a straightforward letter, couched in sensible 
language, and, so far as it goes, gives no unfavorable im- 
pression of the Cox side of the case. August 26, 1750, 
William Lowther? writes to Thomas Penn from Geneva, 
saying he had found John Penn there, doing well, had 
received many civilities from him, etc. A year later 


? The manner of his allusions seems to suggest something more than a 
reckless marriage. 

* This was probably Sir William Lowther, the last of the baronets in 
the line of Anthony Lowther and Margaret Penn,—the great-grandson 
of that couple. He died 1756. 
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Thomas Penn was arranging for John to travel, and pro- 
vided funds for him through Thomas Hyam & Son, Lon- 
don, merchants and bankers. In September or October, 
1751, John set off; he writes from Turin October 13, from 
Milan six days later, from Florence November 6, and from 
Rome the 11th of December. Precisely how or when the 
tour concluded does not appear, but the time must have 
been not much later. In the summer following he came to 
Pennsylvania. Writing from Hitcham, England, August 
26, 1752, to Richard Peters at Philadelphia, Thomas Penn 
says,— 

“T wrote you a few lines by my nephew from Deal, who arrived just 
in time to take Mr. Morris’s passage off his hands, as we thought it best 
for him to stay a little longer.” ' 


The Pennsylvania Gazette, November 30, 1752, contains 
advices from New York, November 27: 


‘Last Monday there arrived here Capts. Bryant and Garrison from 
London. John Penn, Esq., a Grand Son of the late William Penn, 


1A further passage in this letter is of interest in connection with 
Thomas’s expectation, at this time, of revisiting Pennsylvania. He 
says, “I have recommended to my Nephew to give some orders for the 
cleaning of my House, & desire you will give him any assistance you 
can in it. I desire the painting may be immediately done, that the smell 
may be gone before the time I can possibly be there, and the papering 
in the spring, as I hope to embark in April or May [1753] at farthest.” 

Mr. Keith says (“ Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania,” p. 309), 
“The father-in-law [Cox] wrote to him [John Penn] in 1751, after he 
had been away four years, to induce him to cut loose from the Penn 
family, as he was of age, and his uncle’s recent marriage rendered it un- 
likely that he should be his heir; but John Penn, after a trip to Italy, 
where he spent more money than his uncle thought proper, cheerfully 
submitted to his uncle and father, who did not scruple at sending him 
permanently from his wife. Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, to whom the story 
was confided, offered him a home in Pennsylvania. In order to see his 
father before crossing the Atlantic, he came as privately as possible to 
England. His return being discovered, he hastily withdrew to Lille, 
and waited until an opportunity offered to go to America. He then re- 
crossed the Channel, took ship, and, after various delays and a voyage 
of seven weeks and three days, arrived in New York, Nov. 21, 1752. 
He reached Philadelphia on December Ist, and became the guest of 
[James] Hamilton at Bush Hill.” 
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Esq., Proprietary of Pennsylvania, came passenger with Capt. Bryant, 
and is since set out on his Way for Pennsylvania.” 


And the same journal, December 7, adds,— 


“ Friday last John Penn, Esq., (son of the Honourable Richard Penn, 
Esq., one of our Proprietaries), arrived here from London.” 


Shortly after his arrival, John Penn was made a member 
of the Provincial Council. The minutes, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 6, 1753, state,— 


“The Governor [James Hamilton] proposed to introduce Mr. John 
Penn, the Eldest son of Proprietor Richard Penn, lately arrived here, 
into the Council, and left it to the consideration of the Board what 
Place they would be pleased to offer him; Whereupon the Council, 
taking the Governor’s Proposition into their Consideration, unanimously 
agreed, as he stood in so near a Relation to the Proprietaries, and was 
himself perfectly agreeable to them, to place him at their Head, and 
that when he shall have taken the legal Qualification he should be con- 
sidered as the first named or Eldest Counsellor on the Death or Absence 
of the Governor or Lieutenant Governor.” 


The minutes show him to have been moderately attentive 
to the Council meetings; his presence is noted after August 
(1753) at eight of them within six months. In 1754 he 
was one of the Commissioners sent to represent Pennsyl- 
vania in the conference with the Indians at Albany, New 
York. April 6 of that year Governor Hamilton informed 
the Council that he intended to appoint John Penn and 
Richard Peters, of the Council, and Isaac Norris and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, of the Assembly, “as Commissioners for 
this Province to the treaty in Albany in June next.” 

John’s conduct here, however, did not please his uncle. 
Letters from the latter to Richard Peters refer to him in 
terms of sbarp dissatisfaction. These letters especially 
belong to the year 1755. February 21 of that year 
Thomas Penn writes to Peters,— 


“T write you this line to tell you in confidence that my nephew’s 
demands have been so much more than they should be on Mr. Hockley 
that he is ordered not to take any more than the amount of his bills. 
[Some bills, he complains, have been drawn by J. P. on parties in Lon- 
don who did not even know him, and have gone back unaccepted.] I 
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think he had better return to Europe, and begin to fear he wants to 
settle in England.” 

Again, August 15, Thomas Penn wrote to Peters, and 
after further complaints of John, said,— 

“Your letter. . . shows me plainly that I must never expect any as- 
sistance from him. . . . I receive great pain to find after all my expense 
he will remain so useless a branch of my family. I could not have 
thought it possible that any young man would have said he could not 
do business, and hated a place belonging to his Family, where any man 
might live with the greatest satisfaction, and that he lives in a sort of 
exile in the place where he could live with honour, and where he would 
have been sent had he married the first Duke’s daughter in the kingdom. 
. ». I have nothing to do now but to throw him off my mind, as much 
as possible, and hope for a more useful member of society in my own off- 
spring.. . . I think it better he should return.” 

Following these instructions, no doubt, in the autumn of 
1755, about three years from the time of his arrival, John 
Penn returned to England. His last attendance at the 
Governor’s Council is recorded on September 24 of that 
year. What occurred in England in the following eight 
years to improve the relations between himself and his 
uncle must be left to surmise, but in 1768 he returned to 
Pennsylvania, commissioned by his uncle and his father as 
their Lieutenant-Governor. Thomas Penn writes to Richard 
Peters, from London, August 31, 1763, thanking him for 
remaining in Philadelphia till his nephew, by whom this 
letter is sent, should arrive, and adds, “ We are very sensi- 
ble Mr. John Penn will arrive at a time of great difficulty. 
. .-I make no doubt all those we have experienced the 
friendship of will assist him. . . . My nephew Richard Penn 
accompanies his brother, to see the country. I must desire 
your friendly offices to him.” In the “ Colonial Records” 
(Vol. IX. p. 71), a memorandum, at New Castle, on Satur- 
day, October 29, says,— 


“The Assembly sent a Verbal Message to the Governor by three 
Members that the House, having understood that His Honour intended 
to set off To-morrow morning for Philadelphia in order to meet the 
Hon’ble John Penn, Esquire, lately appointed his Successor in the 
Government, and this day arrived in the river from England, proposed 
to adjourn, [etc].” 
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In the Council, at Philadelphia, October 31, the eommis- 
sion of John Penn, signed by Thomas Penn and Richard 
Penn on the 18th of June, and with the royal approval 
August 31, was produced and read, and he took “ the usual 
oaths.” Then “the Governor, attended by the Council, 
Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and Common Council, and 
preceded by the Sheriff and his officers, went to the Court 
House, where his commission was published with due 
solemnity in the presence of a very great concourse of 
people. Immediately afterwards the Battery Guns fired a 
Royal Salute, and the bells of Christ Church [were] rung 
in compliment to him.” 

The next day “the Governor, accompanied by the Ear] 
of Stirling, Lynford Lardner, and Richard Penn, Esq’s., 
and several other gentlemen, went to New Castle,” where 
the commission was publicly read, etc., with due ceremony." 

The commission given John, it seemed, was for three 
years only, and was to expire December 1, 1766; accord- 
ingly the Council minutes show that in 1766 a new com- 
mission was sent over, extending to 1769, and in 1769 
another for three years more. But in 1771, upon the death 
of his father, John again went back to England. In the 
Council, Monday, May 6, 1771, the president, James Hamil- 
ton, announced that John Penn had embarked for Great 
Britain on the previous Saturday. Richard Penn, his 
brother, produced in October following (16th) a commis- 
sion as Lieutenant-Governor, and served as such until 
August, 1773, when John returned. On Monday, the 30th 
of that month, John Penn appeared in the Council and 
produced a revocation of Richard’s commission, dated 
April 30, and his own commission of the same date. 

The public service of John Penn, beginning in 1768 and 
closing thirteen years later with the final collapse of the 

‘In a letter from George Roberts, Philadelphia, to Samuel Powel 
(afterwards mayor of the city), then in London, dated November 5, 1763, 
the writer says, ‘‘ Last week we had the pleasure of hearing our new 
appointed Governor’s proclamation read. The usual cavalcade attended. 
. . » His honor Penn is a little gentleman, though he may govern equal 
to one seven foot high.” 

VoL, Xx11.—6 
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Proprietary government, fortunately and favorably shuts 
from view the apparent shortcomings of his earlier life. 
It was, on the whole, creditable to him. His position 
through the whole period was one of extreme difficulty, 
and the fact that he retained his place without alienating 
the good will of the people generally is a testimony to his 
personal qualities. 

May 31, 1766, John Penn married Ann, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Chief-Justice William Allen, of Philadelphia. The 
marriage is upon the register of Christ Church, and pre- 
sumably took place there. The Pennsylvania Gazette, in its 
issue of June 6, 1766, announced,— 


“On Saturday last the Honourable John Penn, Esq., our Governor, 
was married to Miss Ann Allen, eldest daughter of the Honourable 
William Allen, Esq., Chief Justice of this Province, a young Lady 
adorned with every Accomplishment to render the married State 


happy.” 


Of this event Thomas Penn writes to Richard Peters, 
July 17, 1766,— 


“T have this day an account of my nephew’s marriage from himself, 
and write to him by this opportunity to wish him joy. I think there is 
a good prospect of their being happy; she has good sense, great sweet- 
ness of temper and prudence, and I think he knows how to prize quali- 
ties so amiable in so agreeable a form.” 


The presumption is that the first wife, the daughter of 
James Cox, was then deceased, but the light on that episode 
is very imperfect. By neither marriage, so far as appears, 
was there issue. By his connection with the Allens John 
Penn’s social, and for a brief time political, influence was 
increased. Up to 1776 the Allens were in the front rank of 
Colonial importance. Mrs. Penn’s mother, Mrs. Allen, wife 
of the Chief-Justice, was the daughter of Andrew Hamil- 
ton, the distinguished lawyer, defender of the newspaper 
press, Speaker of the Assembly, etc., and the brothers of 
Mrs. Allen—uncles of Mrs. Penn—were Governor James 
Hamilton, of Bush Hill, and Andrew Hamilton, of The 
Woodlands. Mrs. Penn’s brothers, John, James, and An- 
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drew Allen, were active and prominent men, the last named 
for some time Attorney-General of the Province. 

The displacement of his brother Richard by John in 
1773 seems to have been somewhat abrupt; it caused a 
serious breach between them. The diary of Mrs. Penn’s 
brother, James Allen," contains these allusions to the matter : 


“ August 23 [1773]. The 20th of this Month, Mr. John Penn, my 
Sister, & Brother John [Allen] arrived at New York in the Grovenor 
Mast Ship, & are daily expected here. He comes to assume the Gov- 
ernment & to supersede his Brother; to his [Richard’s] great dissatisfac- 
tion. This step, tho’ highly approved by Mr. John Penn’s friends, it 
is thought will lay the foundation of a lasting animosity between the 
brothers. Mr. John Penn’s reasons for this measure are that his Brother 
has set up a claim to the Proprietary Estate in reserved Lots & Manors, 
& immediately on his coming to the Government entered a Caveat in the 
Proprietary Offices, declaratory of his right, which he still reserves, not- 
withstanding his signing Patents as Governor. 

“Sept. 8,1773. Last night at Club the Governor and his brother met 
for the first time since his arrival, but they took no Notice of each other, 
Mr. Penn never having visited his Brother, and being determined to 
continue at variance.” 


A letter from Judge Yeates to Colonel Burd, October 6, 
1778, says,— 


“The accounts from Philadelphia tell us there is no connection be- 
tween the present and later Governors, though they have dined together 
twice in public. Mr. Richard Penn takes no notice of his brother, nor 
even speaks to him.” 


And a letter the following day from Edward Shippen to 
Colonel Burd says,— 


“Mr. Bob, Morris, the head man at the Merchant's feast, placed Gov- 
ernor Penn on his right hand, and his brother, the later Governor, on 
the left; but not a word passed between the two brothers.” 


This estrangement continued for some time, but appears 
to have been healed within a twelvemonth; a letter from 
Lady Juliana Penn to John Penn, at the end of 1774, ex- 
presses her satisfaction in learning from his letters of an 


? Penna. Maa., Vol. IX. p. 181. 
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earlier date that a reconciliation had been effected. She 
speaks most kindly of the matter, and adds that “‘ Mr. Penn 
[her husband] would be sorry any [letter] went from hence 
without mentioning the subject, till he is sure you have re- 
ceived his approbation and affectionate compliments upon it.” 

In a letter to Lady Juliana, April 3, 1775, John said, 
“T have received your favor of December 31, and am 
obliged to you and my uncle for your kind congratulations 
on the reconciliation between me and my brother, which, as 
you observe, was happily timed, for I was then surrounded 
with many vexations, and I do not yet see an end to them.” 

In 1778, after his final return from England, John Penn 
purchased of Dr. William Smith a tract of one hundred 
and forty-two acres on the west side of the Schuylkill, and 
soon after built upon it a handsome mansion, giving to the 
place the name “ Lansdowne.” The estate is now a part of 
Fairmount Park. The house was burned in 1854. It is 
understood that Horticultural Hall, erected for the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876, occupies nearly or exactly the site 
of the mansion. Its erection was completed before 1777, as 
it appears on a map of that year—Faden’s—and is there 
marked as exceeding in size and distinction the other 
“seats” of the neighborhood. ‘ Lansdowne” was left by 
John Penn’s will to his wife, and she almost immediately — 
March 9, 1795—conveyed it to her niece’s husband, James 
Greenleaf.’ 

“Lansdowne” was John Penn’s principal home for the 
remainder of his life, though he had, probably always, a city 
house also? In the stress of the war operations in 1777 
he was sent by military authority to Union Iron- Works, in 
New Jersey, with Chief-Justice Chew, and remained there a 


1 James Greenleaf had married Ann, daughter of James Allen (Mrs, 
Penn’s brother). He was associated with Robert Morris, and was en- 
gulfed in the misfortunes of the great financier. 

2“ After his marriage to Miss Allen, Penn resided in the house built 
for Col. Byrd of Westover, or the west side of Third street below Spruce.” 
(Keith’s “ Provincial Councillors.”) In 1798, the City Directory shows, 
he lived at 44 Pine Street, between Second and Third. He was buried 
from there 1795. 
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prisoner on parole from August of that year until May fol- 
lowing. The feeling towards him seems to have been kindly. 
General Washington, in 1787, when in Philadelphia attend- 
ing the Constitutional Convention, twice or oftener accepted 
his invitations to dine or drink tea. Glimpses of the social 
situation are afforded by extracts from family letters. De- 
cember 13, 1788, Mrs. Rebecca Shoemaker wrote to her 
husband from Philadelphia,— 


“That set [the Tory party] have prudently determined, as they can 
not exist in retirement either at Lansdowne or any where else out of 
public places, to join the others, and Gov. [John] Penn and lady, Mrs. 
Allen and mother... and all their former intimates, are now as happy 
at Mrs. Stewart’s, formerly M’Clanachan, at the French Minister’s, or in 
any other Whig Society, as ever they were in the select circle they once 
were the principals of.” 


Same to same, May 23, 1785: 


“ Betsy Allen has been confined to her chamber six months with the 
Rheumatism. Her eldest daughter is now grown up and is a very 
fine girl. Perhaps if young J. Penn' would think so it would be agree- 
able; he lives a most recluse life over Schuylkill. He bought about 20 
acres of land and is making it all a garden and has built a house in a 
most singular stile. I believe he still retains that peculiarity of address 
and manner we thought he had in N. York.” 


John Penn died February 9, 1795, and was buried in 
Christ Church. A tablet within the church bears this 
inscription : 

Here lieth 
The Body of 
The Honorable JOHN PENN, Esq’ 
One of the late Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania 
who died February 9th A D 1795 
Aged 67 years 


Two statements in reference to his death and his remains 
are commonly made, and both apparently are on the author- 


1 This, of course, was John Penn, son of Thomas, and his place here 
referred to “Solitude.” He remained, as we have seen, a bachelor. 
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ity of Watson, who says’ that he died “in Bucks county,” 
and that, after interment “in Christ Church ground,” his 
remains were “taken up and carried to England.” As to 
the latter statement, Mr. Thomas H. Montgomery? says that 
the records of the church afford no evidence of such re- 
moval, The diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer records: ‘ Febru- 
ary 12,1795. Mr. John Penn, formerly Governor, when this 
State was a province of Great Britain, was buried from his 
house on Pine street, in Christ Church yard.” ® 

Ann Penn survived her husband, and was made by his 
will, dated January 2, 1795, his residuary legatee, and co- 
executor with John F. Mifflin. John Penn had had, after 
his father’s death in 1771, the life use of that one-fourth of 
the Pennsylvania Proprietary right which had come to this 
branch of the family in 1729. A decision by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in 1800, in the suit of Richard Penn 
against his brother John’s executors, reviewed the subject 
of their property relations, including an agreement which 
the two brothers had made in 1787 respecting the division of 
the moneys received from the estates. The decision of the 
Court was for the defendants.‘ 

Richard Penn, brother of Governor John Penn and 
second son of Richard the Proprietary, was born, as his 
obituary implies, in the year 1735. He was thus six years 
younger than John. He entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, but quitted without a degree. By the will of his 
uncle, John Penn, he received a small allowance, about 
eighty pounds a year, but this he found quite inadequate to 
support his mode of life. Letters from him to his uncle 
Thomas, asking assistance, and the latter’s somewhat sharp 
replies, are among the Penn papers. His arrival in Penn- 
sylvania with John, in October, 1768, has been noted. John, 
as Governor, appointed him to a place in the Council, and he 
qualified January 12,1764. He was the first president of 
the Jockey Club of Philadelphia, formed in November, 1766, 


1“ Annals,” Vol. I. p. 125. 
? Penna. Maa., Vol. VII. p. 476. ® Ibid., Vol. XVI. p. 418. 
* Reported in 2 Yeates, Penna. Supreme Court Reports, p. 550. 
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and so continued until 1769, in the beginning of which year 
he returned to England. He there remained until after the 
death of his father, in February, 1771. He was then ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor by his uncle Thomas and his 
brother John, and came again to Pennsylvania, arriving 
here October 16,1771. He served a little less than two 
years in the place to which he had been appointed, and was 
superseded, as already mentioned, by John in August, 1773. 
Contemporary accounts generally represent him as more 
popular at that time than John. The journal of Miss Sarah 
Eve says,—' 


“ August 30th.—This morning . . . hearing that Mr. John Penn was 
to be proclaimed Governor, curiosity led Deby Mitchel and I to go to 
see him. For my part I had rather be his brother than he, the one 
possesses the hearts of the people, the other the Government. Yesterday 
he made a public entry into Town with a large train.” 


The estrangement of the brothers was apparently not of 
John’s choice,? and he made overtures to Richard, intended 
to heal the breach. An offer from John of an allowance 
of five hundred pounds a year, while the latter remained 
Governor, Richard declined, but upon the death of Richard 
Hockley, John appointed him naval officer at Philadelphia, 
and he accepted the place with appropriate acknowledg- 
ments, 

Richard married at Christ Church, May 21, 1772, during 
his service as Governor, Mary, the daughter of William and 
Mary Masters.* This marriage has a romantic interest, for 
thus it came about that the daughter of Letitia Penn’s un- 
successful suitor of 1701 now became the wife of Letitia’s 
nephew.‘ William Masters had married in 1754, many 


? PENNA. Maa., Vol. V. p. 197. 

* Though an expression in James Allen’s journal seems to suggest 
this. 

5 Jacob Hiltzheimer’s journal, May 22, 1772: “ Richard Penn, Gover- 
nor of this Province, was married to Miss Polly Masters last night... .” 

* This statement is in accord with that of other authorities, yet I can- 
not forbear mentioning the element of doubt that appears in it. The 
William Masters of 1701 could hardly have been under eighteen (though 
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years after his failure with “ Tishe,” Mary, the daughter of 
Thomas Lawrence, sometime mayor of the city, and had 
died in 1760, leaving two daughters, Mary and Sarah, aged 
respectively four and two years. It was the elder of these 
whom Richard Penn now married, and the disparity of the 
ages of the two may be noted. Richard was then thirty- 
seven years old, and his wife, born March 3, 1756, was a 
little past sixteen. 

Thomas Masters, grandfather of the young bride, had had, 
early in the eighteenth century, a large holding of ground in 
the ‘* Northern Liberties” of Philadelphia, and this, inherited 
by William Masters, passed to his widow and little girls. 
The widow Masters also received from her father, Thomas 
Lawrence, in 1761, a large lot on the south side of Market 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth, and erected there soon 
after a handsome house, one of the finest in Philadelphia, 
which became later an “historic mansion” of the city.?, Here 
Logan, in the letter cited, calls him “ young William Masters”) to have 
been a suitor of Letitia Penn (who was twenty-three), and if so, he 
would have been a man of seventy-one in 1754, when the person of his 
name married Mary Lawrence. Facts known concerning Mary’s hus- 
band, however, indicate that he was not young in 1754, but “ well on in 
years.” Thompson Westcott, perceiving the apparent difficulty of the 
matter (“‘ Historic Mansions”), makes an effort to solve it: ‘And so 
Richard, perhaps in ignorance that Mary’s grandfather had nearly three- 
quarters of a century previous been a suitor for the hand of his great- 
aunt,” etc. This is only adding error to doubt. Letitia was Richard's 
own aunt (of half blood), not his great-aunt, and, as already stated, the 
William Masters of 1701 is said to have been the father, not grandfather, 
of Mary Penn. 

‘Sarah, the second daughter, married Turner Camac. Cf. Keith’s 
“Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania.” 

? The house is described by Richard Rush as quite superior; “few, if 
any equal to it are at present in Philadelphia,” he says in his Recollec- 
tions of 1790-1800. It was the residence of General Howe during the 
British occupancy of the city, 1777-78, and again was selected by 
General Benedict Arnold when Howe departed. After Arnold, Holker, 
the French consul, occupied it, and subsequently Robert Morris bought 
it and lived there. General Washington stayed in it with Morris during 
the sitting of the Constitutional Convention, 1787, and in 1790, when 
the seat of government was removed to Philadelphia, he occupied it as 
the Presidential residence for the next seven years. 
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she was living with her two daughters at the time of Mary’s 
marriage to Richard Penn, and a conveyance was made to 
the bride, by the widow, two days before the wedding, 
of her interest in the property, “in consideration of nat- 
ural love and affection,” it being obviously a wedding 
present. 

The Market Street house became known as “ Richard 
Penn’s,” though as a matter of fact his ownership in it was 
only through the interest of his wife, and their married life 
in it extended but little beyond three years. The house was 
burned January 2, 1780, while in their ownership. Jacob 
Hiltzheimer’s diary, that date, says,— 


“ Early this morning a fire broke out in Mr. Penn’s house on Market 
street, occupied by Mr. Holker, the French consul, which destroyed all 
but the first floor.” 


And Elizabeth Drinker in her journal records,— 


“1780, January 2, Richard Penn’s large house, up Market St., took 
fire last night, and this morning is consumed all but y* lower story. A 
most violent snowstorm this afternoon and all night.”’! 


Richard Penn bought, in April, 1775, of Andrew Doz, 
the “Peel Hall” estate, forty-five acres, on which Girard 
College now stands, and it was during his ownership, 
November, 1777 (he being then in England), that the 
British engineer officers burned the house, with many 
others, along the north side of the then city, as a sup- 
posedly necessary feature of their defensive operations. 
“Peel Hall” was sold February 15, 1779, by Tench Francis, 
attorney for Richard Penn, to Owen Biddle, and the de- 
scription in the conveyance shows its condition : 


“... with the outhouses, improvements, and gardens, being now 
torn down, burnt, and almost destroyed, and the tract or piece of land 
belonging thereto being laid waste, and opened to commons, the Fences 
which enclosed the same being taken away and destroyed.” 


1 The house was subsequently rebuilt by Robert Morris. 
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In the summer of 1775 Richard Penn, with his family, 
went to England.’ He had been solicited by the Conti- 
nental Congress, then sitting at Philadelphia, to take to 
London the second petition of the Congress, the Address 
to the King, called the “ Olive Branch,” which John Dick- 
inson had drawn up. Penn and Arthur Lee, agent in Lon- 
don for the Massachusetts Colony, presented it to the Earl 
of Dartmouth September 1, 1775, and in November, the 
petition being under consideration in the House of Lords, 
Richard Penn was interrogated, on motion of the Duke of 
Richmond, as to the condition of the American Colonies. 
His replies were intelligent and judicious; he had had, no 
doubt, a sympathy with the Colonial claims, and was well 
qualified to give information as to the circumstances out of 
which they arose. 

Following upon this return to England, Richard Penn 
spent there practically the whole of his remaining years. 
During the continuance of the Revolution, the receipt of 
funds from Pennsylvania being probably mostly cut off, he 
appears to have been in severe financial straits. A letter 
(1780) says, “My friend Richard Penn’s distresses have 
almost drove him to distraction. I understand from Mrs. 
Penn they are now kept from starving by the bounty of Mr. 
Barclay.? For aught I know Mr. Penn might long ago have 


1 The following letter is among the Penn papers in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society’s collection : 


“ DEAR MADAM: 

“T have just now received your letter of the 22* of March informing 
me of the Melancholly Event of my Uncle’s Death. . . . God be 
prais’d! the happy & advantageous Marriage I have contracted in this 
Country enables me to live like a Gentleman in England for which place 
I intend to Embark this Summer, where I hope to find you and your 
family in good health. 

“T am, dear Madam, 
“Your Most Obedient Servant 


“Rico? PENN. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, May 10 [1775].” 


* Barclay, no doubt, of the London firm of merchants and bankers, 
Friends, descendants of Robert Barclay the Apologist. 
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been in the Fleet Prison, had not Mr. Barclay stepped forth 
to his relief.” 

With the termination of the war his own and his wife’s 
circumstances no doubt improved. In 1785 the Masters 
family, Richard Penn joining, sold the Market Street house 
and grounds to Robert Morris. In 1787 his brother John 
agreed with Richard to pay him one-fourth of the sums 
received by him (John) as his share of the one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds voted by the State of Pennsylvania 
as compensation under the Divesting Act, and one-third of 
the returns from sales of the reserved property made after 
the act was passed. Upon the death of John, Richard 
succeeded to the life-right which John had enjoyed in the 
Proprietary estate. 

For many years Richard Penn was a member of Parlia- 
ment. He was elected to the House of Commons April 9, 
1784, for the borough of Appleby, Westmoreland, and 
represented it until December 20, 1790, when he was 
returned for Haslemere, Surrey. From 1796 to 1802 he 
sat for the borough of Lancaster, and in 1806 was again 
chosen for Haslemere. His residence is named as Queen 
Anne Street West, County Middlesex. In 1808, or earlier, 
he came to Philadelphia with other members of his family, 
and his residence appears in the Directory of that year as at 
210 Chestnut Street, between Eighth and Ninth. This visit 
is commonly spoken of as not continuing more than about 
a year. He returned, and died in England. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine says,— 


“May 27,1811. At Richmond [Surrey] in his 76th year, R. Penn 
Esq., grandson of W. P., one of the Proprietaries, and formerly Governor 
of Pennsylvania.” 


Mary Penn survived her husband eighteen years. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine records,— 


“ Aug. 16, 1829. At the house of her younger son, Richard Penn, 
Esq., in Great George street, aged 73, Mary, relict of the Hon. Richard 
Penn, one of the Hereditary Lords of Pennsylvania.” 
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Richard Penn is spoken of as an attractive and genial 
man. Thompson Westcott says' he “ possessed a fine per- 
son, elegant manners, was of a social disposition, and a bon 
vivant, He was the most popular member of his family who 
visited Pennsylvania after the death of the Founder.” 

Of the four children of Richard and Hannah Lardner 
Penn, only Richard, as has already appeared, had issue. His 
children by Mary Masters Penn were: 

1. William, of whom an account will be given below. 

2. A daughter, mentioned but not named in the Genile- 
man’s Magazine, who died June 17, 1790. (The notice 
simply says, “June 17, 1790: The youngest daughter of 
Richard Penn, Esq.”) She was probably an infant. 

8. Hannah, who died unmarried at Richmond, Surrey, 
England, July 16, 1856. She accompanied her father and 
brother William to Philadelphia in the visit of 1808. 

4. Richard. See below. 

5. Mary, born April 11, 1785; married 1821 (being 
second wife of) Samuel Paynter, Esq., of Richmond, Sur- 
rey, J. P. for Surrey and Middlesex, High Sheriff of Sur- 
rey in 1838. Her husband died July 24, 1844. She died 
without issue March 26, 1863. 

Our consideration of the line descended from William 
Penn the Founder, through his son Richard, is thus nar- 
rowed to the two sons of Richard, 2d, and Mary Masters. 
These sons, William and Richard, 3d, left no issue, and the 
line thus ends. It only remains, therefore, to speak appro- 
priately of them. The two brothers were both notable 
men, having remarkable talents, but William’s ability was 
offset by serious defects and weaknesses. They have each 
the distinction of receiving in the Gentleman’s Magazine an 
extended and appreciative obituary notice, from which we 
shall quote below. 

William Penn was born in England, June 23,1776. He 
was entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, but did 
not take his degree. While there he produced (1794) a 


1 “ Historic Mansions,” p. 253, 
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pamphlet “which attracted the particular notice of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Wyndham and the Government generally,” its 
title being Vindicie Britannice. It was a reply to a pam- 
phlet which had been published by Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, entitled ‘The Spirit of Christi- 
anity compared with the Spirit of the Times in Great 
Britain.” The pamphlet was criticised by the Analytical 
Review, and Penn rejoined with such effect that, had his 
habits and disposition favored, “a path was opened for him 
to any advancement he could possibly desire.” Unfortu- 
nately, ‘he was too fond of that species of festive com- 
panionship in vogue at that period, and which precluded a 
man from standing in any other sphere.” ! 

William was for a time a captain in the Surrey militia. 
He came to Philadelphia with his father and sister Hannah 
in 1808, and appears to have remained in Pennsylvania for 
at least four years. Letters written by him in 1810 are 
dated in Dauphin County, and in 1812 he signs legal papers 
as of Northampton County. The most notable event of his 
visit here, if not of his life, was his marriage. This was the 
occasion of much sharp comment and of some warm dis- 
cussion. His wife was named Catharine Julia (or Juliana 
Catharine) Balabrega, her parents being Jacob and Mary, 
of Philadelphia. She was born March 18, 1785, and was 
baptized in Christ Church. What her relations to William 
Penn may have been is not disclosed, but his appearance at 
the house of Rev. Dr. James Abercrombie, rector of Christ 
Church, on the evening of August 7, 1809, to say that within 
an hour he would return with Miss Balabrega to be married, 
threw that worthy clergyman into extreme distress, and 
when at the end of the time Penn appeared with her and 
her sister, Dr. Abercrombie and an intimate friend of Penn, 
who had been hurriedly summoned, earnestly endeavored 
to dissuade him from the step. Penn insisted, however, 
that he was determined upon it, and declared that if the 
rector refused to officiate, he would go to an alderman near 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, obituary notice. 
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by—naming him—at once, “ and enter into a civil contract 
of marriage,” upon which Dr. Abercrombie yielded and 
married them. Later, having been much criticised, Dr. 
Abercrombie published a pamphlet,' in which he presented 
two letters from William Penn, describing the marriage 
(as here stated), an extended letter from Bishop White, 
and a still longer opinion of a lawyer, justifying him (Dr. 
Abercrombie) in performing the marriage. 

The objection to the bride is suggested, but not positively 
stated. Bishop White develops his opinion of the case by 
means of a supposititious example, in which one of the couple 
proposing to be married “ labours under the apparently just 
imputation of very faulty conduct.” William appears to 
have been sincerely attached to his wife at least as late as 
August 11,1812. On that date he wrote from Easton, 
Pennsylvania, to John Penn, of Stoke Poges, proposing to 
sell to him all his interest in Pennsylvania, with the avails 
of which he wished to purchase an annuity.? Having ex- 
plained and urged the proposal,—which apparently was not 
accepted,—he says,— 


“T do not think I am likely to last very long, which Idea renders me 
doubly solicitous to place beyond the reach of Inconvenience a most 
deserving Wife, who is indeed my only Friend on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. I shall certainly never visit the other, and am grown so misanthropic 
that I protest I see no difference between the old, and the new World, 
except [etc.].” He subscribes himself “ your faithful, affectionate, and 
much obliged kinsman.” ® 


He returned to England later, however, and lived there 
until his death. Of his wife there is no further definite in- 
formation. They are said to have been childless. In 1817 he 
is styled “‘ of St. John st., Adelphi, Co. Middlesex.” Much 
of his time he spent in or near the debtors’ prison in London. 


1“ Documents Relative to the Celebration of a Late Marriage.” 
Printed by Smith & Maxwell, Philadelphia, 1809. Pp. 47. 

* He had then, by the death of his father, come into the one-fourth 
of the Pennsylvania rights belonging in this line of the family. 

5 MS. letters in collection Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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He wrote for sundry periodicals, his contributions to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine being usually over the signature of 
“the Rajah of Vaneplysia,” the last word being an ana- 
gram of Pennsylvania, omitting the second n. His learn- 
ing was quite extensive, and indeed pedantic, as an ex- 
ample of his letters in the magazine mentioned sufficiently 
shows. 

He died in Nelson Square, Southwark (London), Septem- 
ber 17,1845. ‘ Pursuant to his own desire,” says the notice 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, “the remains of Mr. Penn were 
deposited in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, by 
those of his illustrious ancestor, Admiral Sir William 
Penn.” We cite in conclusion as to him a further para- 
graph from the same obituary : 


‘“‘Extravagance and heedlessness brought him into debt, and he passed 
so much of his time within certain confines in Southwark, that he after- 
wards, when free from such restraint, declined to quit that neighborhood, 
and ended his days there. He was a kind, good-hearted man, and ac- 
cording to a common remark might truly be said to have been an enemy 
to no one but himself. More than this he was a man of transcendent 
abilities, an excellent classical scholar, and possessed of a wonderful 
memory, which he displayed by an extraordinary power of quotation in 
conversation. His talents, however, were rendered unavailable, from a 
recklessness and indifference to his position in society, and a turn for 
conviviality, which was towards the end of the last century very much 
in fashion. When he chose he could transfix the minds of those he 
associated with by the depth of his research and splendid talents. We 
have heard it asserted, that after a midnight excess, and being com- 
pletely oppressed with wine, instead of retiring to rest, he would wrap 
a wet napkin round his head, and write a powerful paper for the Anti- 
Jacobin. He mixed with the highest ranks in society, and was courted 
in every company; and it was of him George the Fourth (then Prince 
of Wales) said, ‘He was a Pen often cut (drunk, a term now obsolete, as 
well as the custom, in a great degree), but never mended,’ Had he im- 
proved the opportunities which came in his way towards the end of last 
century and beginning of this, there was probably no elevation attain- 
able which he might not have reached.” 


Richard Penn, the younger brother, remained a bachelor, 
and appears to have been a man of estimable character. It 
was at his house in Great George Street, as already men- 
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tioned, that his mother died in 1817. He was for many 
years a trusted and useful official of the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the English government. He devised a cipher 
code for use in despatches, published 1829, with the title 
“On a New Mode of Secret Writing.” He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society November 18, 1824. His por- 
trait, by E. W. Eddis, was engraved (1834) by M. Ganci. 
The obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine says,— 


“Mr. Richard Penn, jun., entered the Colonial Department, at the 
beginning of the present century, in which he remained many years 
successively under Lord Hobart, Viscount Castlereagh, and Earls Cam- 
den and Bathurst. He had talents admirably suited for official duties, 
added to a bonhomie and agreeable address which gained him the esteem 
of everyone. He had also a very profound acquaintance with the 
French language, and was well versed in all its difficulties of gram- 
matical construction. Possessed of a competent fortune, he dispensed 
it in a manner suitable to a gentleman. His benevolence and charity 
were of the most extensive nature, and to be in distress was at all times 
a sufficient recommendation to his bounty ; but his feeling for the orphan 
was particularly strong. Mr. Penn possessed a rich vein of humor, with 
much good sense and good nature, all of which are fully evinced in a 
little book which he wrote, under the title of ‘Maxims and Hints on 
Angling, Chess, Shooting, and other Matters; also Miseries of Fishing; 
by Richard Penn, Esq., F.R.S.” (London, Murray, 12mo, 1842),! 
There are very many neat woodcuts interspersed in the work, from 
designs by his friend Sir Francis Chantrey, and other eminent artists.” 


Richard Penn died at his house at Richmond, Surrey, 
April 21, 1863, “‘aged 79.” He had enjoyed after the 
death of his elder brother (1845) the life use of the Richard 
Penn fourth of the Pennsylvania rights, and upon his death 
they vested in his second cousin, Granville John Penn, in 
accordance with the limitations of the family entail, hereto- 
fore mentioned. He survived his sister, Mrs. Paynter, it 
will be observed, only about a month, and with his decease 
this line from William Penn the Founder closed. 


1 The edition here mentioned is evidently only one of several. The 
book on Angling, with “ Maxims and Hints for a Chess Player” added, 
was published in 1838, with an enlarged edition in 1889, and an edition 
of “ Maxims and Hints on Shooting” in 1855. 
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RICHARD PENN, PROPRIETARY, AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


Ricuarp Penn= Hannau LARDNER. 








Sdn, Hannah, Richard, William, 

m. m. m. d. 8. p. 
(1) —— Cox. James Clayton, Mary Masters. 
(2) Ann Allen, 8. p. 

8. p. 
William, Daughter, Richard, Mesy, 

m. d. 8. p. d, 8. p. m. 
C. J. Balabrega, Hannah, Samuel Paynter, 

8. p. d. 8. p. 8. p. 


Vou. Xxul.—7 


(To be continued.) 
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A LIST OF THOSE WHO GOVERNED MARYLAND 
BEFORE IT WAS MADE A ROYAL PROVINCE. 


BY BERNARD C. STEINER, LIBRARIAN ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


1. William Claiborne, under a trading commission dated 
May 16, 1681 (Council, i. 20), settled at Kent Island 
August 17, 1631 (Council, i. 32), and governed it under the 
authority of Virginia. 

2. Leonard Calvert, commissioned by his brother, Cecilius 
Calvert, second Lord Baltimore and first Lord Proprietary 
of Maryland, , 1683; given instructions as “ Deputy 
Governor” November 13, 1633 (Calvert Papers, i. 131); 
arrived in Maryland, with colonists March 27, 1634 ; recom- 
missioned April 15, 1637 (Council, i. 49), as “ Lieutenant 
General, Admiral, Chief Captain and Commander,” Sep- 
tember 4, 1642 (Council, i. 109), and September 6, 1644 
(Council, i. 152); deposed in February, 1645. During 
absences from the Province he left the following persons in 
charge of the government: April 1, 1638 (he went to 
Virginia for a short time), Mr. John Lewger, the Secretary 
(Council, i. 71); May 27, 1638, to ——, 1638, Captain 
Thomas Cornwalleys (Council, i. 74); May 8, 1641, to July (?), 
1641 (he went to Virginia), Captain Thomas Cornwalleys 
(Council, i. 98); April 11, 1648, to September, 1644 (he 
went to England), Captain Giles Brent (Council, i. 130). [This 
appointment was ratified by the Proprietary July 14, 1643 
(Council, i. 185). Brent’s powers were extended on Novem- 
ber 16, 1643 (Council, i. 139)]; September 30, 1644, for a 
short time his “well beloved cosin” William Brainthwayt, 
(Council, i. 160). 

8. Edward Ingle usurped the government in February, 
1645, and ruled for some months. 
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4. Anarchy from middle of 1645 to July, 1646. During 
this period the Council chose Captain Hdward Hill as 
Governor. 

5. Captain Edward Hill, appointed by Calvert in Virginia, 
whither he had fled, July 30, 1646 (Council, i. 172). 

6. Leonard Calvert, restored in fall of 1646 (Assembly, i. 
210), died July 10, 1647, naming his successor by word of 
mouth. 

7. Thomas Greene, named by Leonard Calvert June 9, 
1647 (Council, i. 187). Captain Hill protests, claiming that 
when the Governor was out of the Province he had been 
named Governor by the Council (Council, i. 188). Ap- 
parently Greene was not commissioned by the Proprietary. 

8. William Stone, commissioned by the Proprietary August 
6, 1648 (Council, i. 205). Possibly he did not assume the 
governorship until early in 1649. Formerly of Northumber- 
land County, Virginia, he was made Governor partly 
because he promised to bring over five hundred colonists. 
On his temporary departures from the Province he named 
the following men to act as Governor: May 2 (Council, i. 
231) and September 20, 1649 (Council, i. 242), Thomas 
Greene, and, in case of his refusal, Thomas Hatton ; May 22, 
1650 (Council, i. 255), Thomas Hatton. 

9. Richard Bennett, Edmund Curtis, and William Claiborne, 
Parliamentary Commissioners, took possession of the gov- 
ernment March 29, 1652 (Council, i. 272). Robert Brooke 
was President of the Council. 

10. William Stone, restored by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners June 28, 1652 (Council, i. 276), and ordered to 
issue writs in the name of the “ Keepers of the Liberties 
of England.” He ordered writs to run in the Proprietary’s 
name on March 2, 1653/4 (Council, i. 800), and was 
deposed by the Commissioners. 

11. Captain William Fuller, Richard Preston, William Dur- 
and, Edward Lloyd, John Smith, Leonard Strong, —— Law- 
son, John Hatch, Richard Wells, and Richard Hwen, Com- 
missioners appointed by the Parliamentary Commissioners 
July 22, 1654 (Council, i. 313). 














—— 
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12. Josias Fendall, commissioned by the Proprietary July 
10, 1656 (Council, i. 323), probably came over early in 
1657. Fuller and the other Commissioners formally sur- 
rendered the government to him March 24, 1657/8 (Coun- 
cil, i. 340). While absent from the Province, June 18, 
1657, to February 26, 1657/8, Fendall appointed Luke Bar- 
ber to administer the government (Council, i. 382). 

13. Philip Calvert, brother of the Proprietary, commis- 
sioned by him June 24, 1660. He was administering the 
government as early as October, 1660 (Council, i. 392). 

14. Charles Calvert, son and heir of the Proprietary, com- 
missioned by him September 14, 1661 (Council, i. 489), 
was exercising authority before the end of November 
(Council, i. 441), was recommissioned February 16, 1665/6 
(Council, i. 548 and iii. 1), and succeeded his father as third 
Lord Baltimore and second Lord Proprietary on November 
80, 1675 (Council, ii. 243). He left the Province probably 
in May, 1669, and returned before November 7, 1670. At 
his departure he left his uncle, Philip Calvert, the Chancellor 
in charge of the Province, probably without a commission 
(Council, ii. 49-56). On July 20, 1670, he appointed Philip 
Calvert, William Calvert, Jerome White, and Baker Brooke 
“Deputies and Commissioners” in charge of the Province 
(Council, ii. 66). 

15. Cecilius Calvert, infant son and heir of the Proprietary, 
commissioned June 16, 1676 (Council, iii. 105); left as nom- 
inal Governor by Charles, third Lord Baltimore, on his 
departure from the Province in June, 1676 (Council, iii. 
92-94). The government was actually carried on by Jesse 
Wharton, Deputy Governor, until his death in July, 1676 
(Council, iii. 118), and by Thomas Notley, Deputy Governor, 
after that event. Notley was named by Wharton as his 
successor on July 27, 1676 (Council, iii. 112). 

16. Thomas Notley, commissioned by the Proprietary 
October 14, 1676, died before 1681 (Council, ii. 281, iii. 
133). 

17. Charles Calvert, third Lord Baltimore and second Lord 
Proprietary, governed in person from 1679 (he was in 
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Maryland as early as January 8,—Council, iii. 211) until 
May, 1684 (Council, ii. 405-407). 

18. Benedict Leonard Calvert, infant son and heir of the 
Proprietary, left as nominal Governor, 1684 (Council, ii. 
406). The power was in the hands of the Council: Vincent 
Lowe, Henry Darnall, William Digges, William Burgess, Nich- 
olas Sewall, Edward Pye, Clement Hill, Henry Coursey, and 
Henry Lowe (Council, ii. 457). 

19. William Joseph, commissioned by the Proprietary 
President of the Council July 23, 1688 (Council, v. 42); 
took charge of government October 3, 1688 (Council, v. 
41); surrendered to the revolutionists August 1, 1689 
(Council, v. 108). 

20. John Coode, Henry Jowles, Kenelm Cheseldyne, John 
Kurling or Purling or Turling, John Campbell, Ninian Beall, 
Humphrey Warren, Committee of the Protestant Freemen, 
seized the government August 1, 1689. 

21. Convention of the Freemen of Maryland August 22 to 
September 4, 1689 (Assembly, iv. 241). 

22. Anarchy for a short time after the adjournment of the 
Convention, as it provided for no central power (Council, 
v. 111). 

23. John Coode signs himself Commander-in-Chief Sep- 
tember 22, 1689, by what authority is unknown (Council, 
v. 89, 123), and acts as Governor until April, 1690. 

24. Provincial Convention, April, 1690. 

25. John Coode and a committee of two from each county 
appointed by the Convention (Council, v. 191) April, 1690, 
to August, 1690. 

26. Nehemiah Blakistone left by Coode as his successor 
August, 1690, while Coode goes to England (Council, v. 
206). 

27. Sir Lionel Copley, commissioned by William and Mary 
as Royal Governor March 12, 1690/1 (Council, v. 235), 
arrived in Maryland and assumed authority April 6, 1692 
(Council, v. 306). 


Note.—The references to Council and Assembly are to volumes of 
Maryland Archives. id 
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ABSTRACTS OF SOME EARLY DELAWARE WILLS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES PENROSE KEITH. 


Sierreepus Axricus, Co. of New Castle, gent., res. to w. 
Mary Alrichs for life; if she have a child by me, then to 
child, and w. her third. If Mary marry, est. equally 
divided bet. the ch. of my bros. Harmanus Alrichs and 
Jacobus Alrichs dec’d. and ch. of my bro. Wessell Alrichs 
now dwelling in New Castle, except Peter Alrichs s. of my 
bro. Jacob Alrichs dec’d to whom a double share. Ex. w. 
Mary, fr. Silvester Garland of New Castle. 

Jan, 5 1715 March 20 1716. 


Jacopus Axricus late of New Castle yeo. to Sighfridus 
Alrichs of New Castle, gent, Nov. 3 1705. 


Harmanvus Axricus of New Castle mer. to Mary Alrichs 
widow, March 6 1707. 





Peter Axricks of St. George Hundred & Co N. C. to w. 
Mary—to s. Wessell Alricks to my 2 g. s. of Wessell Alricks 
each of them i. e. William 

Wessel! \ no 21 
Rebecca 
to s. Harmanus Alricks 
and 4 d Mary w of John Peterson 
Martha when 18 
Hester “ “ 
Hannah “ “ 
gr. ch. John Peterson son Peter Peterson 
s Peter Alricks part of dwelling plantation 
s John Alricks land including marsh adjoining St Augus- 
tein called the Levells [?] 
ex. w & ss Harmanus Alricks & John Alricks 
Sept. 46 1772 Aug. 21 1773. 
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Harmanvs Axricxs of St George’s w Grace Alricks—rest 
to fruit of her womb that she pregnant with—then to bro 
Peter Alrichs & John Alrichs, to bro Wessell. Ex w Grace. 

Sept. 26 1779 Oct. 25 1779. 


Sierripus Auricks of hund & co of N. C., debts due to 
mother, bros Benj, Jos & Jonas—to w. Rachel—till s. David 
be 21.—3 ch—s Isaac (par. to my bro Lucas’ land) not 21— 
s Jacob when 25—Ex w. & bro Lucas Alricks & bro-in-l 
Jacob Colesbery. 

May 20 1780. Sept. 5 1780. 


Epmunp CantWweELL of New Castle—Ex & heirs w. Mary & 
3 ch. Rich, Cantwell, Joannah Cantwell, & Eliz. Cantwell of 
all lands on Del River, New York Maryland or other place— 
until ch. come of age. Ex firiends Mr J De Haes Mr Peter 
Allricks Mr Ephraim Herman & Mr John Williams Neering 
—my bro Johannes Dehaes & myself, my brother-in-law 
Mr Johanes De Haes—my silver handle rapier. 

Oct. 28, 1679 

Letters to Mary Cantwell wid of Edmund dec’d Jan. 18 
1685. 


RicHaRD CANTWELL of Apoquenemink in Co of New 
Castle gent. 1/3 tow. Mary Cantwell—1/3 tos Rich Cantwell 
1/3 to d. Mary Cantwell—to Rich. the Hook plantation bet 
Hangmans & Blackbirds Creek i.e. 800 acres—to Mary 900 
acres north of Hangmans Creek—250 a, land pur. by my 
father Edmond Cantwell of R. Morton wh. prop. belongeth 
to my s. Rich during minorities of my ch; if either die 
under age, after wife’s death to sister Elizabeth Garretson’s 
8 ch Edm. Garrettson, Cantwell Garretson & Mary Garret- 
son. Ex w. Mary Cantwell 

Oct. 17 1715 March 18 1716. 


RicuarD HatuiweE.t of Co of New Castle merch—Em- 
manuel Church standing on the green in New Castle £60 & 
67 acres to the minister—Richard & Mary Cantwell, s & d 
of R. Cantwell of Apoquinimink in New Castle gent. all 
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money due me—8 eldest ss of Henry Garretson of Apogq. 
gent. dec’d. viz. Rich. Edm. & Cant. Garrettson, & to Mary 
Garretson the d. of said Henry Garretson—Halliwell Gar- 
retson & Bridget Garretson, another s & d of Henry Gar. 
until 21—4 god children Jasper Yeates Junior, W™ Bedford, 
John Ross & Priscilla Robinson—bro Thos Halliwell & to 
his s. Thos Halliwell, if nephew Thos. should have a son 
called Rich. H. then to R. H.—nieces Bridget & Mary d. of 
my bro. Thos. H.—to Elizabeth Garretson widow. Ex 
John Moore & Rev Mr Ross 
Dec. 17 1714 Dec. 4 1716. 


RoBERT FFRENCH of New Castle mer. being this 28 Jany 
1712—to w Mary ffrench—to my only dear & well beloved 
son David ffrench my dwelling h. in New Castle, a lot & 27, 
212, 800 next to C Offreys, a tract of 1800 in Kent, in forest 
of Jones’ 500, 300, 500, all books exc one bible that has 
no annotations in it, if he die before 21—to my eldest d. 
Katharine ffrench—to my d. Ann ffrench—to d. Elizabeth 
ffrench,—to d. Mary ffrench, if without heirs to heirs male 
of my bro. Thos. ffrench of Kent Co—to Mary d. of said 
Tho’ ffrench & heirs of her body—want of such to heirs 
male of Collonel John ffrench of New Castle—want of this 
to the poor of said respective county where lands lie for a 
school for teaching poor children—dear little d Mary ffrench 
to d. Kath a cow wh proceeded as of the gift of her unkle 
Yeats—a pearl necklace & gold lockett I had of And” Peter- 
son—lIsabella Trent (now Herman)—Eleanor Trent (in lieu 
of all claimed or promissed by me made to her mother) 
when 21—my kinsman Coll John ffrench of New Castle— 
whereas my son is at school in Chester let him be kept at 
school until he attain what grammaticall this government 
can aford him, if incl. to learn, sent to the University of 
Glasgow in North Brittain & he be kept there for 4 yrs. acad 
learn & he is fit for a divine or phys.—that my daus about 
12 yrs old—to my friend & countryman Andrew Hamilton 
on Chester river in Maryland gent. Ex w & s David. 

Oct. 21 1718. 
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JOHANNES DEHazs of New Castle, to eld. s. Rowlif DeHaes 
—to s. Johannes DeHaes my gold seal—to w. Elizabeth 
DeHaes remainder of est. After her death divided among 
my child. 

Nov. 4, 1694 July 1, 1695. 


JOHANNES Denazs late of New Castle, mer., lately died 
intest.—to Roeloffe Dehaes, Apr. 26, 1706. 


Rogrtorr Drenarzs of New Castle mer.—to d. Elizabeth 
Dehaes—to d. Catharine Dehaes—to d. Mary Dehaes—to d. 
Joanna Dehaes—to d. Sarah Dehaes. Ex friends R. Halli- 
well, Coll. John ffrench & Rowland FfitzGerald. 

Jan. 4 1716 Ffeb 23 1716. 


Nuncupative will of William Welch of New Castle—to d. 
Susannah Welch lands in West Jersey & in this county— 
after the decease of her, unto Sarah Welch the wid & relict. 
March 7 1686/7. 
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LETTERS TO WILLIAM HENRY, OF LANCASTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1777-1783. 


[The following letters have been selected from the voluminous un- 
published correspondence of William Henry, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
covering the period of the Revolution. ] 

“ PHILADELPHIA, 


“In Council, July 31* 1777. 
‘} GENTLEMEN : 


‘“‘T have received certain intelligence that the Enemys ships to the num- 
ber of two hundred and twenty sail, was seen within a few Leagues of the 
light House yesterday about ten o’clock, and it was expected they would get 
into the Cape in the afternoon. Since that time the wind has been very 
favorable for them. It becomes now absolutely necessary for us to be on 
our guard, and to do all we can not only to oppose the Enemy, but put it 
out of their power to distress the good people of this State. I therefore 
request that you will Immediately order 600 Waggons out of your County 
to repair to this City, for the purpose of removing Stores, Provisions &c. 
&c. As you value the Interest happiness and peace of your Country, I 
intreate you to exert yourselves in this matter, and forward them as fast as 
possible without waiting for any particular number to come together. 

‘‘T am with respect 
‘‘ Gentlemen 
‘your very Hum. Servant 


“THos WHARTON JUN. Pres. 
‘“Witt1aM Henry Esq 


‘and others the Magistrates 
‘‘of Lancaster County.” 
“IN COUNCIL. 


“ PHILADELPHIA August 7 1777. 
‘(GENTLEMEN : 


“The Fleet of the enemy not having made its appearance at our Capes 
since thursday evening last, it is doubtful whether the waggons ordered 
from your County will be wanted, and as the expense will be enormous, you 
are therefore hereby directed to stop the waggons from coming down until 
further orders. You will please to give notice to the several Waggon Mas- 
ters in your County (by express if necessary), of this order, that it may be 
effectually complied with. 

‘‘T am with respect 
‘*Gentm® 
“Your very Hum. Serv* 
‘THOS WHARTON JUN Prest. 


“To Wi1LL1AM Henry Esq 
‘¢and others Justices of the 
“ County of Lancaster.” 
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“ PHILADELPHIA Sept. 6 1777. 
‘*Sr. 


‘Council passed a Resolve the 22¢ ult which is here enclosed, and I must 
beg your particular attention to it. I intended the day after the Resolve 
was passed to have sett off for Lancaster in company with Mr. Hubley, and 
expected to have had the pleasure to deliver you the Resolve myself, but the 
appearance of the Enemy in the Bay of Chesapeak prevented and I realy 
forgot it until this minute. Very likely Mr. Hubley mentioned it, if he did, 
I hope you made a beginning to employ workmen to make arms. 

‘‘T am with great respect 
“Sir, your very Humb! 
“ Servant 


“THO. WHARTON JUN. 
‘“W. Henry Esa.” 


“Sir: 

‘¢ You are hereby authorized to impress all the Blankets, Shoes, Stockings, 
and other Articles of Cloathing that can be spared by the Inhabitants of the 
County of Lancaster for the use of the Continental Army, paying for the 
same at reasonable Rates or giving Certificates. 

‘Given at Camp at Pennybacker’s 
“‘ Mill this 27" day of Sept. 1777 


‘¢Go WASHINGTON. 
“To WILLIAM Henry Esqrt 


‘¢ Lancaster.”’ 


“War OFFICE 


“ Nov? 71777 
“Sir: 


‘The Board have sent an order to the Commanding Officer at Lancaster 
to collect from the militia returning, all Continental Arms & Necessaries. 
As the Virginia Militia are returning from Camp I have to request your 
assistance in getting back any arms furnished them at Lancaster, if they 
should be carrying them home. Perhaps as the General may not have 
attended to this matter they may not, as they ought to do, have deposited 
their Arms at Camp. 

“‘T am your Obt Servt 
‘‘RicHARD PETERS 
“ Sectry, 

‘“WiLit1AM Henry Esq.”’ 

“Camp Mount Joy 


“14% May 1778, 
‘“ Dear Sir. 


‘Col. Bayard Informs me that after having the Arms, Bayonets &c pre- 
pared to send to Camp which was furnished for the use of my Division by 
you, they were stoped by order of the Council for the use of the Militia in 
case they should be called out—and that they can’t be forwarded unless his 
Excellency gives a particular order for it. I wish you to Advert to the 
Return & order from the Board of War—and from His Excellency Gen! 
Washington thro’ me for a Certain number of Arms Bayonets & Accoutre- 
ments for the use of my Division—this wil] certainly iustify you in fur- 
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nishing them in preference to any other order from any other person what- 
ever. 

‘‘T communicated the contents of Col. Bayard’s letter this morning to His 
Excellency who expressed just surprise at the order not being complied with 
and ordered me to Request you to forward those articles together with the 
Espontoons with all possible Dispatch. Col. Bayard will present you with 
another order from the Adjt General for an additional number of articles 
which I wish you to furnish the Soonest possible as we have numbers of 
men that can’t take the field without them. 

‘Interim I am Dear Sir 
‘‘ Your Most Obt 
“Hum. St. 
“ Anty. Wayne B. G. 
““W™ Henry Esq 
‘¢ Lancaster.’’ 
“Wak OFFICE, 


“ May 17% 1778. 
“Sir: 

‘You will please to deliver to the Order of the Hon. Council of Penn- 
sylvania one hundred common Rifles (without Bayonets) if you have or can 
procure that Number Speedily. A light corps from Camp is expected at 
Lancaster & you will keep in view the providing them with what they want 
for Frontier Business. We mention this as we have to the Council, lest 
your Stock should be exhausted by this order. 

‘¢ By Order of the Board 
‘¢ RICHARD PETERS. 
‘WILLIAM Henry Esq 
‘‘ Superintendent of 
‘“ Arms & Military Accoutrements 
‘¢ Lancaster.”’ 


“‘ CHARLESTOWN, July 8 78 
‘Dr Sir: 


‘«T am exceedingly anxious to join the Army. We wait for nothing but 
Carbines. Be pleased to send per bearer such as may be ready & expedite 
the completion of the number engaged. 

‘‘T have the honor to be Sr. 
‘with highest esteem your 
‘* Most obedient & Most humble 
“ Servant 
“Henry LEE.” 


“ CARLISLE, 81% July, 1778 


“SIR: 

‘¢ As Genl. McIntosh wants in his Army six hundred muskets with their 
Bayonets, and as I judge impracticable that such a number can be put in 
order at the time of our departure, I pray you to send at Lancaster to Mr. 
Henry’s store for to have immediately 8 hundred muskets ready, which 
number fail us. Perhaps you know of some other places not far off Carlisle 
where it is possible to find some muskets ready if Mr. Henry cannot supply 
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with this number. I hope you will please to do your Endeavour for to find 
or expedient; it would be necessary the muskets be here on next Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 
‘«T have the honor to be Sir 
“Yr most Obed‘ most hble Sert 


‘Le Corve® pe CAMBRAY. 
‘6 Mason LUKENS.”’ 


[P. 8. by Major Lukens.] 


“Col. de Cambray is to have the direction of the Artillery on the West- 
ern expedition, he is left here by Gen. McIntosh to get all things forward 
that is necessary for the Campaign. 

““Cuas LUKENS. 

‘“W. Henry Esq.”’ 


“War OFFICE 


“May 24 1779 
‘¢Srr: 


“There being a pressing Demand for Arms in Maryland we are obliged 
to order the three hundred Muskets without Bayonets to the Head of Elk di- 
rected to the care of Col. Henry Hollingsworth or if you can, & we should 
prefer your doing it, to Baltimore directly to the care of Jas. Calhoun Esq 
D. Q. M. there. Either of these Gentlemen to inform Gov' Johnson of their 
receiving the Arms which are to be subject to his disposition. Use every 
degree of Expedition as the arms are wanted for the Maryland Militia for 
the immediate defense of the State. 

“Your obt Servants 
‘RICHARD PETERS 


‘* By Order 
‘‘Wittiam Henry Esq 


“ Lancaster. 


‘“We are pressed on every side for Arms. Do exert yourself to get as 
many as possible fit forservice. If you have Cartouch Boxes of the old con- 
struction that will any wise answer the present Emergency send them with 
the Arms, to Gov' Johnson & inform us how many you send. He wants 
Six hundred. 

“9 o'clock at night 

‘« We have considered further & you are to send the Arms to Elk to the 
care of Col. Hollingsworth. Let him know he is to inform Gov’ Johnson 
of the Receipt of them,.”’ 

“In COUNCIL, 
“* PHILADA. September 22 1780. 
“Sir: 

‘‘The Assembly having in their present Session taken into mature delib- 
eration the state of this Commonwealth, and being apprehensive that diffi- 
culties and obstructions in the execution of some of the most necessary and 
important Laws have occurred, and perhaps real grievances exist, which 
with due attention and care may be removed have nominated the Hon. Mr. 
Bayard, the Speaker of the House, and Mr. Rittenhouse, the Treasurer of 
the State, to accompany the President of the State, into your County, with 
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a view of meeting some of the principal Gentlemen, and receive such in- 
formation as may be necessary on the above and other interesting Subjects. 
In Consequence of which you are requested to give notice to the undermen- 
tioned publick officers, to meet them at Lancaster on the eleventh day of 
October next where your own attendance will be expected and you will 
bring with you a Return of the payments of the Several Townships of their 
Taxes so as to exhibit at one view the present State of the Taxes in your 
County. And if any Collectors have money in hand or can by a vigorous 
exertion make any payments to you in the meantime, you will have a good 
opportunity to pay the same to the Treasurer without the Trouble and 
expense of a Journey to this City. 


“T am Sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient and very humble 
“ Servant 
“ Jos. REED, 


‘* President. 
“To WiLL1AM Henry Esquire 
‘' Treasurer of the County of Lancaster. 


‘¢ Persons to be requested to attend— 

‘1, One of the Commissioners of the Taxes at least ; 

‘©2. The Lieutenant of the County ; 

“8, The Excise Officer ; 

‘¢4, The first or second Justice of the Quarter Sessions, as may be most 
convenient ; 

‘5, The Commissioner of Purchases of the Specifick supplies ; 

‘66, The Prothonotary of the County with a state of the Fines, Penalties, 
Licenses, Monies, and the publick dues accruing in his office since 
his appointment.” 


“In COUNCIL, 
“ PHILADELPHIA January 27 1781 
“Sir: 


“The late unhappy discontent of the Pennsylvania Line, which have 
terminated, almost in a very considerable Reduction, have rendered it 
necessary for us to adopt some plan of recruiting, by which like difficulties 
may not occur in future. Many soldiers have been attested by their officers 
and others, with so little formality, as to open a door to innumerable Com- 
plaints, both on that score, and the payment of the Bounty. To obviate 
these in future, we have adopted the plan in the inclosed printed paper, and 
depending on your accuracy, and regard to the Publick Interests have 
nominated you to attest the new inlisted Recruits, as well as to pay them 
the Bounty, for which purpose we enclose you an order of the State Treas- 
urer on the County Treasurer, for the sum of Five hundred pounds State 
Money, to be paid to officers and soldiers agreeable to our plan. The Com- 
manding Officer of each Regiment is to give you.a list of the Officers 
appointed by him to Recruit, and you will be carefull to take receipts for the 
levy money, and double Receipts for the Bounty as well as double inlist- 
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ments and attestations, from the soldiers. The Receipts to be filled up, 
agreeable to the fourth Article of Instructions. 

‘¢ The Council purpose to recommend to the Assembly, to make a generous 
allowance for your service, and we request your care, that every Attestation 
be duly returned to the Board, that this important service may be conducted 
with fairness to the Soldiers, and a due regard to the Interests of the State. 

‘*T am Sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient and very 
‘humble Servant 
‘* Jos. Rexp 
“ President, 
‘To WILLIAM HENRY Esquire 
‘¢ Lancaster.” 


“* LANCASTER 16 May 1781 
‘¢ Dear SIR: 


‘‘ Your known attachment to the American cause, and the readiness with 
which you have on all occasions exerted yourself to promote the true inter- 
ests of our Country, leaves no room to doubt but that every thing in your 
power will be done for the immediate equipment of the dragoons belonging 
to this State. 

‘“‘T have, therefore, called for the enclosed return of necessaries actualy 
wanting for fitting out sixty Horse of Colo. Moylan’s regiment whose ser- 
vices to the Southward is of the last importance, 

‘‘T wish to have the Cavalry in readiness to take up their line of march 
in the course of two weeks if possible. 

‘¢Tnterim I am your 
* Most ob‘ hum. Serv‘ 
‘““ ANTHONY WAYNE.” 


“In CoUNCIL, 
‘* PHILADELPHIA May 21* 1781, 
“Sr: 


‘General Wayne has transmitted to us and the Board of War a copy of 
your letter to him of sixteenth instant wherein you observe that if Council 
will give orders for equipping the Sixty dragoons you will provide them in 
two weeks. You must be sensible that this mode of turning over the money 
from State to Congress is not perfectly agreeable to us, and we wish to avoid 
it as much as possible, but in the present case we are so anxious to do every- 
thing in our power, that we consent to it upon the following terms, which 
your known punctuallity in business assures us you will comply with, viz. 
That you furnish the Board of War immediately with a return of the 
money expended, and if there are any former monies under the same 
predicament to include them, and at the same time forward an order on the 
Board in favor of Mr. Rittenhouse which being negotiated with the Treas- 
urer of the United States it may enable us to take credit in his books for the 
sum, and you at the same have credit with Mr. Rittenhouse. 

‘General Greene has received a small Check at Camden in consequence 
of a sally made by Lord Rawdon, but it is not of much consequence, as he 
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immediately reinvested the place—his loss is one hundred and three killed, 
wounded and missing—the Enemy lost Sixty Prisoners, other losses not 
known. General Marion surprised a Post of one hundred Men (Seventy 
three British troops), a few days before, General Greene seems assured of 
final success at Camden which we hope a few days will realize. 
“T am Sir 
‘‘ Your obedient and very 
‘*humble Servant 


‘* Jos REED, 
‘« President. 
“To WILLIAM Henry Esq 
‘‘at Lancaster.’’ 
“ PHiLap4 July 8 1782 


“Dear Sir: 

‘*Inclosed you will receive an attachment against certain Goods in the 
possession of John Musser in Lancaster, supposed to be British. Informa- 
tion has been lodged with Council that this man carries on a clandestine & 
dishonorable trade with the British Store & that at this time there is a large 
quantity of Goods packed up in flour Casks in his house or possession. I 
have to request that you will immediately upon the receipt of the enclosed, 
send for the Sheriff or one of the most active of his officers, and give him 
directions for executing the Attachment with all possible Expedition & 
Secresy. I am clearly of opinion that he has a right to break open outer 
or inner doors, if necessary for the Execution of the writ; and that if any 
opposition be made he ought to raise the posse comitatus & force obedience 
from those who attempt to oppose him. 

‘‘ Every endeavor ought to be used to stop this ruinous trade, and Council 
have desired me to ask your assistance in this business as a person on whom 
they can fully rely. 

‘‘T am Sir 
‘‘ Your most obedient 
‘‘ & very humble Serv. 
‘WM BRaDFORD JUN. 
“WILLIAM Henry Esq. 


“ P, 8. If the Sheriff should be fortunate enough to seise the goods before 
they are removed, he must store them in some safe & secure place (as he will 
be answerable for them), make an inventory, & return the inventory & his 
answer to the writ on the 24” Day of next September.’’ 


“ POMPTON 
“284 Feby 1783 


‘* Dear Sir. 

‘“‘ Before this will reach you I judge you will be in possession of the 
Money I left you a power to receive, in which case [ beg you to remit the 
Ballance, over what may be due to you to Col. Clement Biddle at Philada. 
or his order. 

‘‘T do most sincerely congratulate you and my friends at Lancaster on 
the present flattering prospects of peace. The conduct of the State of 
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Rhode Island by their disregarding the call of Congress in not passing the 
Impost Act is reprobated here by all orders & degrees of men, and that of 
Virginia Repealing the same act once passed is no less unaccountable. What 
may be the consequences of an Hon”! Peace without funds established for 
the payment of debts due to the Army & other public creditors is hard to 
say—there are some politicians who openly suggest that the Army will not 
quietly lay down their arms untill they see a disposition in the people to do 
Justice to them and other public creditors. 

‘* A little time must now determine whether we have another campaign 
or not. 

‘*Compliments to Mrs Henry, and beg you will believe me to be Dear Sir 

‘« Yours most sincerely 
“ Moses Hazey, 
‘“ Witit1aM Henry Esq.”’ 


VoL. xx11.—8 
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SESSIONS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS HELD 
IN THE COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA IN JULY, 


1778, 
BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


[From the correspondence of Josiah Bartlett, delegate to Congress 
from New Hampshire, the interesting fact is ascertained that the Con- 
gress, on its return to Philadelphia from York, after the British army 
had evacuated the city, was prevented from meeting in the State-House 
owing to the dilapidated condition in which it had been left, and that 
its sessions were held in “the College Hall” until repairs were made. 
Furthermore, the ceremonial reception of the French minister, Monsieur 
Gérard, which was to have been held in the State-House, had to be 
deferred for the same cause. | 

“ PHILADELPHIA, July 13 1778, 
‘DEAR SIR. 

“The Removal of Congress to this City has greatly retarded Business, 
we have not yet procured proper offices for our several Boards and Com- 
mittees; hope in a few days we shall be better accommodated and 
attend with more alacrity to business. 

“The Congress meets in the College Hall, as the State House was 
left by the enemy in a most filthy & sordid situation, as were many 
of the public and private Buildings in the City. Some of the genteel 
Houses were used for Stables and Holes cut in the Parlor floors & their 
Dung shoveled into the Cellars. The Country Northward of the City 
for several Miles is one common waste. The Houses burnt, the Fruit 
Trees & others cut down & carried off, fences carried away, Gardens 
and Orchards destroyed, Mr. Dickinson & Morris’s fine seats all Demol- 
ished. In short, I could hardly find the great Road that used to pass 
that way. The enemy built a strong abbattee with the Fruit and other 
trees from the Delaware to Schuylkill & at about 40 or 50 Rods Dis- 
tance along the abbattee a Quadrangular Fort for Cannon & a number 
of redoubts for small arms, the same on the several eminences along 
the Schuylkill against the City. 


“ JOSIAH BARTLETT. 
* CoL. LANGDON,” 
‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, July 20% 1778, 


“My Dear Sir— 

“Since I wrote to you last week nothing very material has happened. 
Mons* Gerard has informed Congress that the King his master has left it 
to Congress to Receive him as Minister Plenipetentuary or as a simple 
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Resident: that he had two Commissions and would produce that which 
would be most agreeable. That it was expected that our Ministers at 
their Court would be invested with the same Commission we should 
choose to Receive Mr. Gerard in. Signifying at the same time that it 
was the wish of the French Court he should be received as Minister 
Plenipetentuary as it would be doing more honor to these States, and 
would be trusted with greater powers which would be a great advantage 
at the distance the two States were from each other, and he likewise 
requested a Publick audience as soon as possible convenient. The Con- 
gress have agreed to receive him as Minister Plen., but the adjusting the 
Ceremonial has taken some time & is not yet agreed upon nor the Day 
appointed. Beside he will be received in the State House which was 
left by the enemy in a most filthy condition & the inside torn much to 
pieces and is now Cleansing & repairing for the purpose. Mons. Gerard 
is appointed Consul General for the United States with power to appoint 
others under him at the several respective Ports. The Conduce [?] of 
the French Court at this time, the several letters of the French King to 
Congress & the behavior of Mons. Gerard seems to indicate a greater 
degree of sincerity in that nation than my Prejudices formerly allowed 
them. 
“ JosIAH BARTLETT. 
“Hon. W™ WHIPPLE.” 











ay 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Motes. 


LETTER OF BARON GusTAvus H. DE RosENTHAL.—In the PENNA. 
Maa., Vol. XVIII. pp. 129 et seg., was printed the “ Journal of a Volun- 
teer Expedition to wee ig from May 24 to June 18, 1782,” by Baron 
de Rosenthal, contributed by his ——, Baron George Pilar von 
Pilchau, St. Petersburg, Russia. rough the courtesy of Edward F. 
Milliken, Esq., of New York, we print an interesting letter of Baron 
de Rosenthal, addressed to his friend Alexander Fullerton, of this 
city, the great-grandfather of Mr. Milliken. To the day of his death 
Baron de Rosenthal always expressed the sincerest attachment for the 
friends he made in the Continental army and during his residence in 
America. 


“ JEDDIFER NEAR REVALL IN LIVONIA, 
“* April the 24th, 1794. 


“DEAR ELLIC: 

“Mr. Liitgers, my correspondent and friend at Hamburgh will deliver 
you this letter. I wish I could do it myself personally, and talk and 
walk the old ground over again—a thought, I cannot conceive without 

itation. Not long ago I wrote you; I expected your answer before 

r. Liitgers would be setting off. But he hastens his departure for the 
sake of arriving in America in a proper season, to look around him for 
to fix upon a proper place. He was in a very easy way of life in Ham- 
burgh, which he quits at present, being a great sectarian for equal liberty 
and freedom, to enjoy its full blessings under your Government. His 
— attachment to my American country man will undoubtedly se- 
cure him a good reception, and I do recommend him to your protection 
and guidance in particular, knowing your rectitude, and having myself 
received the highest proofs of kindness by you and he good wife, Mrs. 
Fullerton, which I shall always gratefully acknowledge. He being an 
utter stranger, no ways acquainted with the people, manners and cus- 
toms of the place, do assist him, dear Ellic, with your good advices, and 

rocure him somewhere private lodgings, as he takes his family, and, I 
Pelieve, some people along. I look upon him as my forerunner, and 
entertain still the happy conceit of removing myself and family across 
the Atlantic, as soon as I can disengage myself of every encumbrance 
which chains me here, and get my lands sold to advantage. Anyhow, 
I hope to be among ye before I die, but before this can happen, you will 
favor me pretty often with news concerning you and your family. My 
best compliments to Mrs. Fullerton, and if Mr. Liitgers is not in too 
great a hurry to set off, when he receives my letters, he has charge to get 
a silver tea or coffee pot made in Hamburgh, (with a handle to it ibe 
7 and deliver it to her. 

“T have given Mr. Liitgers introductory letters to Mr. Muhlenberg, for 
the sake of talking a mouthfull of Dutch—to Col. Francis Johnston, he 
pn Receiver Gen’! of the Land Office when I left America, and thereby 
enabled to give him intelligence about the Back Country, and a letter to 


Thomas Erwin, who knows best where to find Gen’! Irvine.— 
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“ My best compliments to Matt and his dear wife; they are both doing 
well, I hope. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ JOHN Rose. 
“ ALEXANDER FULLERTON, Merch’t. 
“ Philadelphia.” 


Mrs. Hettie F. Milliken, in presenting to her son, Edward F. Milliken, 
the gift of Baron de Rosenthal, writes, “ Mr. Liitgers disregarded the 
form and bought a vase with little bells around it. As it was simply an 
ornament, not in the shape desired by Mr. Rose, and had never been 
even seen by him, my grandparents had it melted and with the addition 
of sixty Mexican dollars, put into its present shape”—a coffee-pot. 


PROsE AND Poretry.—The following letter of a Quaker girl who was 
visiting friends residing on the Susquehanna River, in old Lancaster 
County, to her sister at home in Philadelphia, although nearly a century 
and a half old, cannot be devoid of interest to her descendants, many 
of whom are readers of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. 


“SUSQUEHANNA October 1757. 
“My DEAREST SIs® 

“T this moment rec* thy obliging long letter & could with the greatest 
pleasure — all this evening in writing to thee, but my kind friends 
are so fond of me they will hardly let me Se a moment from their sight 
& as I’m forced to write by halves, thee must forgive me my dear, if 
don’t always send thee long letters in return for thine, which are ten 
times more acceptable than all the rest put together. 

“ But why will thee my dear creature, insist so much on my telling 
thee that trifling conversation which pass’d the other night,—indeed it 
is not worth repeating—however, to let thee see I can refuse thee nothing 
I'll copy it off peo as it is, but first let me make a sort of a preface, or 
I’m sure thee’ll not understand a word of it. 

“ Well then, thee must know we were all in a state of sleep-headedness- 
come-downedness, or whatever else you’! please to call it, one long, rainy, 
tedious evening. We had sat I believe for a q’ of an hour without 
speaking a word, the candles were brought in, & as there was pen, ink 
& paper on the table I began to scratch some faces, which Jemmy 
Wright seeing, insisted upon it that I was eww he / Spark’s icture 
& said he had heard I had several ‘sweet hearts’ & did not doubt but I 
should be run off with in a little time for J. Fox had told him a long 
Sa about Jack &c. tho’ without the least foundation. From 
plain words we got to rhymes and that the rest of the company might 
not hear what we said, we agreed to write off hand what ever came up- 
permost. All I could say in rhyme or prose could not convince him I 
was not in love—but hold—if I go on with my preface I shall not have 
time for the play.— 


“ She. I’d have you to know that Cupid with his bow 

Has nothing to do with your Sall, 

But if I live half a year, as sure as we’re here 
I’m fully determin’d he shall. 

The Swains in the city so handsome & witty 
Will persuade me ie girl! to relent, 

And to one that’s right good (I shall do as I should) 
To be a kind bride give consent. 
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Good humour & gay will last the first day 
But then I’ll begin for to pout, 

To find at my board I’ve got a new lord 
To govern me in doors & out. 

I shall surely rebel, & it will be well 
If I don’t get master at last, 

For women by wiles, by anger or smiles 
Will hold their prerogative fast. 


“ He, Prerogative deary—my precious—but hear ye— 
It is but in vain to loosen the chain, 
Your struggling but makes it more fast, 
Thy duty my bride both by night & by day 
Is to hear my commands & implicit obey, 
For your lord & your master I’m determin’d to be 
Tho’ you bellow & roar as loud as the sea. 


“She. I'll not bellow nor roar, you unmannerly man! 
But yet play my part as well as I can; 
T’]] talk like an orator while I have breath 
And either submit—or I’]] talk you to death! 
The tongue of a woman more keen than a dart, 
Will be-moider your head or bewilder your heart. 


“ He, Consider my dear—can you live in the smoke— 
To be tied up the chimney you'll find is no joke; 
Tt has cured as loud soablbe as ever was heard 
And I’ll put you to silence i am not afeard— 


“ She. I'll try for a moment my wrath to forego, 
You barbarous man can you threaten me so— 
Your Goddess I was but a little while past, 
And do all your submissions turn out thus at last ? 
I fear not your threat’nings of chimney & smoke 
Whatever = think on’t I think it a joke, 
No man of good nature would threaten his wife 
But submit to her will all the days of his life, 
As you, my 7. master, must do I declare 
So sit yourself easily down in your chair 
T’ll be a good wife but I will have my way 
I sometimes shall govern and sometimes obey 
So make no more words, let’s buss & be friends 
And here if you please our contentioning ends— 


“The good man in his chair sat quietly down 
Content to let spouse have a will of her own 
For he was good natur’d & she was a good body 
And so they liv’d on like Jemmy & Rhoda. 
And they live as happy as happy can be 
If you wont believe it, you may come & see! 


“And so—here’s an end of the evening’s—extemp" between uncle 
Jemmy & your most ob‘ Humble Serv’. And. now Pats my honey—I 
desire you’! not expose this nonsense to any living creature—I mean 
out of the house. Farewell my dear, I shall think it long till I hear 
from thee. Ss. H.” 
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WiLiiAM H. LAMBERT (PENNA. MaG., Vol. XXI., No. 4, p. 515).— 
Members of the Council; for James H. Lambert read William H. 
Lambert. 


MACPHERSON.—The following advertisement appears in the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet of February 138, 1781: 

“Tf the Gentleman who called at my house, near Octoraro, in the year 
1778 and gave a particular account of my Son’s fall at Quebec, and 
what became of his property there, will be so good as to favour me with 
a line and inform me where he now resides, he will much oblige his 
most humble Servant 

“JOHN MACPHERSON. 

“ Direct for me in Spruce Street, Philadelphia.” 


UNIFORMS OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY.—In the many Revolution- 
ary stories now publishing there is shown with apparent detail the uni- 
forms of the Continental army. In the hope that those responsible for 
the anachronisms will at least read the orders given the army, I submit 
the following. : 

JoHN P, NICHOLSON. 


“ As the Continental Army have unfortunately no uniforms, and con- 
sequently many inconveniences must arise from not being able always to 
distinguish the commissioned Officers from the non-commissioned, and 
the non-commissioned’ from the privates, it is desired that some badges 
of distinction may be immediately provided; for instance, that the field 
Officers may have red or pink colored cockades in their hats; the 
Captains yellow or buff, and the subalterns green. 

“ The sergeants may be distinguished by an epaulette or stripe of red 
cloth sewed upon their right shoulder; the Corporals by one of green. 

“(G. O. H, Q. CAMBRIDGE, 23 July, 1775)” 


“ As it is at all times of great importance both for the sake of appear- 
ance and for the regularities of service that the different military ranks 
should be distinguished from each other, and more especially at present. 

“The Commander in Chief has — proper to establish the follow- 
ing distinctions and strongly recommends it to all the Officers to endeavor 
to conform to them as speedily as possible. 

“The Major Generals to wear a blue coat with buff facings, yellow 
buttons, white or buff underclothes, two epaulettes, with two stars upon 
each and a black-and-white feather in the hat. 

“The Brigadier Generals the same uniform as the Major Generals with 
the difference of one star instead of two and a white feather. 

“The Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, and Majors, the uniform of their 
regiments, and two epaulettes. 

‘ The Captains, the uniforms of their regiments and an epaulette on the 
right shoulder. 

“The subalterns, the uniform of their regiment and an epaulette on the 
left shoulder. 

“The Aides de Camp, the uniforms of their ranks and Corps, or if they 
belong to no Corps, of their General Officers. 

“Those of the Major Generals and Brigadier Generals to have a green 
feather in their hat. Those of the Commander in Chief a white and 


green. 
“The Inspectors as well Sub as Brigade, the uniform of their ranks and 
corps, with a blue feather in the hat. 
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“The Corps of Engineers and that of Sappers and Miners, a blue coat 
with buff facings, red lining, buff undercloaths, and the epaulettes of 
their respective ranks. 

“Such of the Staff as have Military rank, to wear the uniform of their 
ranks and the Corps to which they belong in the line. Such as have no 
ways rank to wear plain coats, with a cockade and sword. 

“ All officers as well warrant as commissioned to wear a cockade and 
side arms either a sword or genteel bayonet. 

‘HH. Q. SHorT HILt1s, Sunday June 18, 1780.” 


STacy—WITHERIDGE.—In a book in the library of Swarthmore Col- 
lege called “The Memorable | Works | of a SON of | Thunder | and | 
Consolation: | Namely, | That True Prophet, and Faithful Servant of 
God | and Sufferer for the Testimony of Jesus, | Edward Burroughs,” 
printed in 1672, is written the following memoranda: 

“ Rachel Stacy | Her Book | A the 15 Day 1697.” 

“Rachel W[itheridge] Departed this Life [torn.]” 

“Edward Witheridge | My Father Departed this Life | May the 28d. 
1797 a 80 De | f and 10 months.” 

“Edward Witheridge | His Booke 1684.” 

ALBERT Cook MYERs. 


LETTER TO LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR DE LANcy, OF NEW YorRE, 
FROM THE COMMISSIONERS OF PLANTATION AND TRADE, LONDON.— 
“The Draught of a Letter to Mr. Delancy, Lieut. Governor of New 
York, and of one to Mr. Pownall, Secretary of the late Governor 
having been transcribed pursuant to the Minutes of the 18th inst. were 
signed.” Board of Trade Journals, Vol. LXII., Library Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. The following is a copy of the letter: 

“ WHITEHALL Febs 26 1754. 

“SIR 

“We have received your Letters to Us dated the 15th. October and 2 
of November last, containing an Account of the Melancholy Death of 
Sir Danvers Osborn, and of your having taken upon You the administra- 
tion of the Government, in virtue of a Commission of Lieut Governor 
delivered you by Mr. Clinton before his departure. We have likewise 
received your Letter of the 29 of November, acquainting us with your 
Proceedings in consequence of Lord Holdernesse’s Letter to you, dated 
the 28th of August last. The conciliating the unhappy Differences 
which have so long subsisted amongst the Different Branches of the 
Legislature, restoring the Authority of the Crown, which has been 
greatly affected by them, reforming the Abuses which have been intro- 

uced into the Management of Indian Affairs, and the establishing a 
firm Peace and friendship with them, are Points of very serious Con- 
sideration; and We hope a proper Attention will be given to them. 
The previous Measure of sending up Col® Johnson to the Six Nations, 
to obviate the Mischief which might have attended the Disgust given to 
the Mohawks, and to ‘~~ them for a general Meeting, was right and 
proper; and We think it our Duty to recommend to you in the most 


earnest Manner to hold the intended Interview as early as possible, and 
strictly to follow the Directions contained in Our Letter to S* Danvers 
Osborn upon that Subject. 

“Tnclosed We send you a Copy of the Invoice of the Presents directed 
by His ng om! to be given to the Indians, which We are glad to find 
from the 
arrived, except some Guns, w 


gent, employed a S* Danvers Osborn in this Service, are 
ich could not be gott ready in time, but 
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which are now ready, and which we have Assurances from the Board of 
Ordnance will be sent by the first Ships. 

“We very much approve the Regard you have shewn to His Majesty’s 
Commands, signify’d to you by Lord Holdernesse, and it is with the 
— Satisfaction, that We red the Account you sent Us of the 

eption they met with from the Assembly, and the Resolutions they 
came to upon them. We entirely agree with you in Opinion, as to the 
Consequence which must inevitably attend the Prosvediags of the French 
and their settling upon the Ohio, and had hopes from the Intelligence 
contained in your Letter, and from an Account sent to Us by Mr. Pow- 
nall, that they had abandoned their Design, but it appears by Letters, 
which We have since received from the Lieut Governor of Virginia, that 
they have built & garrison’d one Fort upon the Ohio and intend to build 
two or three more. We need not suggest to you how much it is the 
Interest of all the Colonies to prevent such Encroachments, your own 
Letter and the Resolution of the Assembly are sufficient Testimony, 
that the People of New York are thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
it, and that they will not be wanting to join with all the rest of the 
Colonies in whatever may be proposed for the general Security of the 
whole. So we bid You heartily farewell, and are 
“Your very loving Friends 
“and humble Servants 

“Dunk HALIFAX 

“J. GRENVILLE 

“JAMES OSWALD. 

“To JAMES DELANCEY EsqQ*- 
“ Lieut of New York.” 


SAMUEL PoWELL (PENNA. Maa., Vol. XIII. p. 120).—Since writing 
the note above referred to, I have discovered evidence showing that of 
the two Powells therein mentioned (Gregory and Samuel), the latter— 
viz., Samuel—was the father of Samuel Powell, of Philadelphia (died 
1756), the grandfather of the = mayor of that city. 

The line as deduced by me from the Church Registers of the Parish 
of Stoke Saint Gregory, County Somerset, and the Quaker Meeting 
Records for the same, is as follows: 

Samuel Powell (Born 2. 11 mo. 1678. Came to Phila. in 1685, vide 
affirmation, Penna. MAG., Vol. X. p. 76. Died 27.6 mo. 1756. Wife 
Abigail Willcox, married 19. 12 mo. 1700.) son Ed Samuel Powell, of the 
parish of Stoke Saint Gregory, co. Somerset, England, (Bapt. 20 Sept. 
1642. m., in Friends’ Meeting there, 6. 8mo. 1670, Deborah, dau. of 
Thomas Powell, of sd. psh.), son of Gregory Powell, of sd. psh. (bapt. 7 
June, 1599), son of John Powell, of sd. psh. (buried there 27 Feb., 1618. 
Wife, Elizabeth Davidge, m. 16 January 1586). 

In the registers the name is spelt, indifferently, ‘ Powell” or “ Powle,”’ 
and the family (with those of Taunton and iiton in the said count ) 
was most likely an offshoot from the same Welsh stem as that of the 
Powells of Park in Shropshire, the first John herein mentioned being, 
as it seems likely to me, perhaps the third person in direct descent from 
Howell ap Griffith of Abertanah (viv. circa 1500), the name-giving fore- 
father of the Powell (ap Howell) family of Park. This theory is 
strengthened by the fact that the families mentioned used the same 
arms,—to wit, “Per fesse Argent and Or, a lion rampant Gules,”—the 
Park family alone reversing the tinctures of the field, and bearing the 
crest (a star above a cloud) with six points, instead of eight, as did the 
others. From this I infer that if, as supposed, these families came from 
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two brothers, the sons of the said Howell, the elder brother was the 
progenitor of the Park line. 

I may have more manuscript matter to add to that already contained 
in Volume II., “Miscellaneous Manuscripts,” Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

P. S. P. Conner. 

Octorara, Rowlandsville, Maryland, March 14, 1898. 


RosTER OF OFFICERS OF THE NINTH VIRGINIA CONTINENTAL 
LINE, with some memorandums by Thomas R., a son of Major Levin 
Joynes, of the regiment. 

A Roster of the officers of the Ninth Virginia Regiment on Conti- 
nental Establishment in the Revolutiona War, copied from a “ Ros- 
ter” in the handwriting of Colonel Levin Joynes, who was then major 
of the said regiment. 

(Endorsed, January, 1777.) 


Col : George Mathews Lieutenants Thomas Martin 
Lieut. Col. John Seayers Arthur Teackle John Hughston 
Major Levin Joynes Thomas Parker Charles Stockly 
Captains Custis Kendale Nathaniel Darby 
Samuel Woodson Robert Woodson Mathew Clay 
John Hayes James Culbertson Ensigns 
John Poulson Nath! Wilkins Thomas Comly 
George Gilchrist Charles Snead Joseph Payne 
Thomas Parramore Levin Teackle John Robbins 
Smith Snead Thomas Custis John Scarbrugh 








W®" Henderson 
Nath! G. Morris 
Andrew Moore 


Hudson Martin 
Samuel Waples 
Thomas Overton 


John Hale 
Alexander B. Lee 
Adjutant 











George Oldham John Lewis W” Robertson 
Thomas Payne 
Archibald Armstrong 


MEMORANDA. 


In June, 1775, Lord Dunmore fled from Williamsburg, the seatfof 

—— of Virginia; and from that time until the adoption of the 
rst constitution of Virginia, in June, 1776, there was no regularly or- 

ganized government in the State. 

The members of the Assembly, then called the “ House of Burgesses,” 
after the abdication of the Royal Governor, met in convention, ap- 
pointed a ‘‘Committee of Safety,” by which the executive powers of 
government were exercised, and made arrangements for raising nine 
regiments of regular troops. The people of the several counties also 
appointed “Committees of Safety.” These county committees recom- 
mended to the general committee the officers of the respective regiments, 
and if Prodi. the regiments were organized and commissions were 
finally issued by Congress. Five companies of the Ninth Regiment were 
raised in Accomack and two in Northampton, and three were sent from 
the Western Shore to complete the number of ten companies to a regi- 
ment. The first commissions issued to the officers of the Ninth Regiment 
were issued in January, 1776. It will be perceived that the names of 
John Cropper and Thomas Snead do not appear in the Roster, although 
they were two of the first —— appointed. The reason was this. 
The first colonel of the Ninth Regiment was Thomas Fleming, who 
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died during the march of the regiment from Accomack to the main army 
under Washington. On his death Lieutenant-Colonel Mathews was en- 
titled by seniority to be promoted to colonel. This left a vacancy for 
major of the Ninth Regiment, and Captains Cropper, Joynes, and Snead 
all had commissions bearing date on the same day, and each one was a 
candidate for the vacant majority and each one had a party of friends in 
the regiment endeavoring to promote his success. The rule of pro- 
motion adopted was, that an officer must rise to the grade of captain in 
his own regiment, and above that grade they were to be promoted ac- 
cording to seniority in any regiment in which a vacancy might occur in 
the line of the State to which they belonged. 

When the Ninth Regiment reached head-quarters there were vacancies 
in the office of major in the Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth Regiments of the 
Virginia line, and Captains Cropper, Joynes, and Snead were the three 
senior captains in the whole Virginia Line, and consequently they were 
all entitled to promotion. General Washington decided that as amongst 
themselves these captains should take precedence according to the times 
when their respective companies were first mustered into service, and 
that they should be appointed to the majorities in the respective regi- 
ments in the order in which these vacancies occurred. According to 
these rules, Cropper was appointed major of the Fifth, Joynes of the 
Ninth, and Snead of the Seventh Regiment. 

The Ninth Regiment marched from Accomack to the north late in 
the autumn of 1776, and joined the main army under General Washing- 
ton at Morristown, New Jersey. It was engaged in the disastrous 
battle of Brandywine in September, 1777, and in the battle of German- 
town on the 4th of October, 1777. The Ninth Regiment was in the 
hottest of the fight, and nearly one-half of the whole regiment was 
killed and wounded. It drove every portion of the British army with 
which it came in contact before it, aol was told by one of the officers 
that, in the excitement of the moment supposing every part of the 
American army had been as successful as themselves, they had no 
doubt of reaching Philadelphia, the head-quarters of General Howe. 
When the retreat of the American army was ordered, the Ninth Regi- 
ment was so far in advance of the rest of the army that before they 
could join the main body they were surrounded and made prisoners. 
When surrounded they had made more prisoners than the whole number 
of the regiment. For the bravery displayed in this battle, and for its 
imprudence in pushing so far ahead of the rest of the army, it was 
called the “Brave and Rash Ninth.” On the morning after the battle of 
Germantown the prisoners were marched to Philadelphia and locked up 
in what was then called the “ New Jail,” but afterwards the “ Walnut 
Street Prison.” Here they were confined until the British army evacu- 
ated Philadelphia in the end of June, 1778. They were then marched 
to New York, and the officers were confined on Long Island and the 
men in the “Old Sugar House” and in the Jersey prison ship, where 
many of them died. I do not know with certainty when all the officers 
were exchanged, but I know from the public records that my father 
and a number of others were not exchanged until December of 1780, 
three pees and two months after they were taken prisoners. Of all 
the officers appointed on the Eastern Shore, only seven survived to 
the end of the war,—viz., Colonel Joynes, Majors Snead and Poulson, 
Captain Parker, and Lieutenants Stockly, Darby, and Scarbrugh, I 
have heard many anecdotes connected with the imprisonment of the 
Ninth Regiment which might, perhaps, interest a son of one of the suf- 
ferers, and would probably be of little interest to any other persons, and 
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I will run the risk of tiring you by relating one of them. oy you 
know, were non-combatants. During the confinement of the Ninth 
Regiment in the New Jail a very benevolent Quaker was in the habit of 
visiting the prisoners by permission of the British commander every 
day, for the purpose of doing various acts of kindness in laying out to 
the best advantage the little sums of money which the friends of the 
prisoners might send them, and in any other way in which he could 
serve them. One day he went into the jl, which in consequence of its 
crowded condition was pretty warm, and pulled off his hat and coat and 
with his cane laid them on the table, and was engaged walking about 
among the prisoners to learn their wants. Lieutenant Waples, of Acco- 
mack, who was very fond of mischief and fun, put on the one hat 
and coat and took his cane in his hand unperceived by the British sen- 
tinel at the door, and said to his friends, “ Boys, what sort of Quaker 
would I make?” Lieutenant Parker, of Accomack, who was equally 
fond of fun and mischief, gave Waples a sign to try to pass the sentinel 
at the door. Waples instantly determined to make the attempt. He 
peat five sentinels, and got safely into the street, and from there to a 

ouse where he was acquainted, where the landlady concealed him for 
several weeks, until finally, in the garb of a servant-boy going to mill 
with his mistress, by permission of the British commander, he passed the 
= lines and got safely to the American army, then near Philadel- 
phia. 

Waples was the last survivor of all the Eastern Shore Revolutionar 
officers. Not long before his death I invited him to spend a day wit 
me in talk about the Revolution. He came with his wife early in the 
day and spent a long summer’s day with me, and told me many things 
interesting to me, as the son of one of his companions in arms. When 
he was about to go home, I told my daughter, who was playing on the 
piano, to “ play Washington’s March!” As soon as he heard the well- 
some Dll tune his eyes immediately moistened, and he marched out 
of the room with the measured tread of a soldier. 

TuHos: R. JOYNEs. 
July 30, 1858. 


An INTERESTING DocuMENT.—Among the collections of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania is the following interesting document: 


“To the Sheriff of y* County of New London his Deputy, or to Either 
of y* Constables of y° Town of Norwich within said County, Greeting ; 

“ Whereas, one of his Majesty’s Grand jurors hath upon Oath Pre- 
sented to me the Subscriber one of his Majesty’s Justices of y° Peace for 
New London County, and Informs That Benedict Arnold of s* Norwich 
was Drunken in said Norwich, so that he was Disabled in y® use of his un- 
derstanding and Reason, appearing in his Speach Jesture & Behavour, 
which is against the peace of our Lord y*® King and y* Laws of this 
Colony—These are therefore in his Majesty’s name to Command you the 
said Officers, forthwith to arest y° body of the said Benedict Arnold and 
him Bring before me at | Dwelling house in Norwich afores*, to 
answer the Premises, and to be Delt with as to Law and Justice shall be 


found to appertain.—and you are Likewise Commanded to summons 
Thomas Leffingwell John Bliss, George Dennis & Elizabeth Reynolds, 
all of s* Norwich, to make their Perearances and be present Before me 
at y° Time and Place with the said Benedict Arnold To Testifie their 
Knowledge in y* Premises, and you are to make them to Know that they 
may not fail, as they will answere their Neglect at y* Perill of y* Law 
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in such Case made & provided, hereof fail Not, and make due return 
according to Law. Dated in Norwich this 26” dey of may 1760. 
“Tsaac HUNTINGTON Justice of y* Peace. 


“Norwich June 11° Day 1760 By virtue of y* within Warran I 
have arested y*® Body of y* within named Benydick Arnold and have 
him Brought Before the authority within mentined on s* Day at the 
place within mentened. 

“ JosEPH TRACY Jud Constable 
£0=1=4 
Court fees—0=1=0 “ Constable Tracy is paid £ 0.1.9.” 
officer fees—0= 1=9 
0=4=1 





LETTER OF GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR, announcing the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown; the original is in the collection of Thomas 
H. Montgomery, Esq.— 

* HEADQUARTERS, October 19th. 1781. 
“DEAR SIR :— 

“T have just time to inform you that the business with Lord Corn- 
wallis is over. He proposed to capitulate on the 17th,—and the articles 
are now ready to be signed, and are sufficiently humiliating. I think a 
little too much so. For the particulars I beg leave to refer you to Colo- 
nel Tilghman, who carries don to Congress. I was lucky enough to 
get up in time to take my command, which is no less than the whole 
American troops, and to have been in the trenches during the operations. 
I most heartily congratulate you upon this event which cannot fail to 
have the most beneficial consequences, and reflects great lustre upon our 
arms; the siege having been pushed with such vigor that though the 
trenches have been open ten beg only, the approaches were advanced 
to within 200 yards of the enemy’s works and an army reduced to ask 
for terms with very little loss on our side. 

‘Present my compliments to Mrs. Wilson and to Mrs, Smith and 
believe me with the greatest esteem 

“ Dear Sir 
“Your very humble servant, 
“ Ar. St. CLAIR. 

“They march out today at noon. 

“JAMES WILSON, EsqQr. 
“ra 
“ By Cou. TILGHMAN.” 


Bartow.—Thomas Bartow, Jr., was born in Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, in 1787; died in Philadelphia, January 26, 1793. He was a son of 
Thomas Bartow, Sen., born October 22, 1709, in Westchester County, 
New York; died in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, December 5, 1782. e 
filled many civil offices under the Colonial government. Thomas Bar- 
tow, Jr., married, June 28, 1768, Sarah, daughter of Daniel and Eliza- 
beth (North) Benezet, born in Philadelphia, February 28, 1746, and 
died July 14, 1818, Their children were: 

Elizabeth, born March 24, 1769; married Christian Reich. Mary, 
born June 16, 1770; married George Peter. Thomas, born July 4, 1771. 
Sarah, born July 1, 1778; married William Geddes Latimer. Susanna, 
born July 10,1775; married John David. Daniel, born July 16, 1777. 
Anna, born May 14,1779; married Joseph Drinker, Helena, born ——, 
1783; married John Sergeant. John Benezet, born August 16, 1787. 
Benjamin, born April 23, 1789; died November 9, 1790. 
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LisT OF THE PUBLICK HOUSEKEEPERS OF PHILADELPHIA, recom- 
mended at the July Sessions, 1771.— 


John Anderson (rem*), Second St. 

Richard Ashton (dead), Third St. 

Johanna Anthony, Second St. 

James Alexander, Third St. 

Sarah Austin, Arch St. 

John Biddle, Market St. 

Jacob Barge, Do. 

Rudolph Bonner, Do. 

George Barge yoeery | Do. 

George Button, Second St. 

Lettice Bell, Market St. 

Lambert Barnes, Water St. 

John Brant (rejected), Corner of 
Water & Walnut Str* 

Hannah Boulton (rem*), Fourth St. 

Catherine Batson, Second St. 

Blaze Biar, Do. 

Thomas Bispham (rem*), New 
Ferry House 

Joseph Byrns Chestnut St. 

John Barnhill (rejected), Elm St. 

John Brock, Elbow Lane 

James Bell, Walnut St. 

Martha Barr, Front St. 

James Byrns, Tenth St. 

Margaret Bywater, Water St. 

Elizabeth Clampfer (married & re- 
moved), Second St. 

John Chaband (dead), Prune St. 

William Cunningham, Market St. 

Elizabeth Coombs, Do. 

Michael Clark, Chestnut St. 

David Cummins (gone), Elbow 
Lane 

Thomas Cash, Front St. 

John Cunningham, Market St. 

William Carsan, ‘Third St. 

Thomas Craig (rem*) Walnut St. 

Elizabeth Course, Corner of Arch 
& front 

Mary Clady, Second St. 

Samuel Chesnut, Corner of second 
& Lombard Sts. 

Elizabeth Crawford, Second St. 

Isaac Coran, Market St. 

James Delaplane, Do. 

Rachel Draper, Chancery Lane 

Josiah Davenport (done), Third St. 

Thomas Dunbar, Water Street 


' Elizabeth Davis (q. if not done), 


Front Street 

Benjamin Davids, Corner of Arch 
& Second Sts. 

Michael Duff, Second Street 





Mary Eyre, White Horse Alley 

Yost Ebert, Race Street 

Catherine Etter (dead), Corner of 
Race & Second Streets 

Jacob Ehrenzeller, Fourth Street 

Lewis Farmar, Second St. 

Hannah Flowers (married), Wal- 
nut St. 

Sarah Forrest, Corner of Race & 
Water Streets 

Thomas Fell (absconded), Corner 
of Water & Walnut Streets 

Frederick Fogle (left off), Third 
Street 

Henry Funk, Market Street 

George Frank, Corner of Race & 
Third Streets 

John Gass, Pine Street 

William Graham, Market Street 

Elizabeth Gislin, Fourth Street 

Elizabeth Gardner (gone), Corner 
of Second & Lombard Streets 

William Greenway, Water Street 

Susanna Hurditch, Front Street 

Anthony Hull, Do. 

Sarah Hayes, Elbow Lane 

James Huston, Second Street 

John Hart, Water Street 

Jacob Hoffner, Race Street 

Peter House, Do. 

Godfrey Hankey, Third Street 

Peter Howard, Front Street 

Margaret Henderson, Market 
Street 

Henry Haines, Third Street 

John Hall (Q if not gone), Straw- 
berry Al. 

John ‘Heider, Water Street 

Clement Humphreys, Pine St. 

Peter Ieinbry, Corner of 5° & Race 
Streets 

Israel Jacobs (removed), Elbow 
Lane 

Mary Jenkins, Market St. 

John Knight, Laetitia Court 

Martin Kryder (removed), Front 
Street 

Ludwig Kuhn, Corner of 3" & Arch 
Streets 

Rachel Lewis, Arch Street 

Jane Lockhart (dead), Pine Street 

Jobn Litle (don’t pay the Mayor’s 
fee), Corner of 4° & Market Strs. 


Eleanor Loarden, Elbow Lane 
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John Lukens, Strawb’ Alle 

Abraham Lefever, Second St. 

Bernard Lawerswyler, Do. 

James Lowther, Straw” All. 

John Litle 

Thomas Mullan, Water Street 

Leonard Melchior, Second St. 

Jane Miller (gone), Walnut St. 

Daniel Mackinett, Corner of Race 
& Second Sts. 

Anne Marshall, Water St. 

Allan Moore, Do. 

Samuel Minshall (removed), Pew- 
ter Platter Alley 

Elizabeth Mercer, Water Street 

Frederick Mouse, Second St. 

William Moore, Chestnut St. 

William Morris, Corner of 2° & 
Lombard Sts. 

James Murray, Spruce St. 

Robert Masterson, Water Street 

Alice M’Cally, Front St. 

William Maulsby, Church Alley 

Sarah Noblitt (husband negro re- 
jected), Chestnut St. 

Thomas Nevill, Fourth St. 

Joseph Ogden, Corner of 3% & 
Chestnut Sts. 

George Plimm, Chestnut St. 

Peter Paris, Corner of Race & 
Second Streets 

Mathew Potter, Market St. 

William Peters, Corner of front & 
Chesnut Sts. 

James Plunkett, Front Street 

Sarah Reynolds, Do. 

Henry Rhinehart, Race Street 

Tobias Rudolph, Market St. 

Elizabeth Robinson, Pine St. 
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Dietrick Rees, Second St. 

Jacob Row (left off), Third Street 

John Reser, Do. 

Thomas Robinson, Fifth St. 

Mary Roberts, Walnut St. 

Peter Robinson, Third Street 

Mary Stonemetz, Do. 

Catherine Snowden, Second St. 

Peter Sutter, Strawberry Alley 

Mary Sherer, Fifth St. 

William Sheed, Chestnut St. 

John Spence, Front Street 

Sarah Spence, Market St. 

Catharine Smith, Chestnut St. 

Ludwig Singhise, Race Str‘ 

David Sickle, Arch St. 

Jacob Smith, Chestnut St. 

James Trueman, Elbow Lane 

Rebecca Sevry, Crooked Billet 
Wharf 

John Thompsson, Front St. 

Margaret Trotter, Chestnut St. 

Robert Turner, Market St. 

Joseph Vandegrist, Blk. Horse All. 

William Whitebread, Second St. 

Mary Williams (married), Corner 
of front & Lomb. Streets 

Jane White (q if not dead), Front 
Street 

Frederick Wycherly, Third St. 

Abraham Wayne 

Elijah Weed, Corner of 4 & Arch 


ts. 
William Wills, Water St. 
Peter Wiltberger, Market St. 
Gurney Wall, Chestnut St. 
Mary Yates, Chestnut St. 
John Zeller, Race Street 
George Zeller, Third Street 


publick Housekeepers reccom4 on their Pet™ July 1771. 


John Anderson, Walnut Street 

Margaret Bridges, Corner of Race 
& Water Streets 

Hannah Boulton, Pemberton Street 

Jacob Cumres, Second St. 

Jonathan Cowpland, Elbow Lane 

Thomas Cash, Second Street 

John Chandler, Corner of fourth & 
Chesnut Sts. 

Tho* Craig, Front Street 

William Falconer, Market St. 

George Hawkins, Walnut St. 





Israel Jacobs, Third Street 

John King, Water St. 

Martin Kryder, Third St. 

Thos. Lemon, Pewter Platter Alle 

Thos. Nelson, Corner of front 
Lomb‘ St* 

Christopher Stevens, Corner of 
fourth & Spruce Sts. 

William Sims, Prune St. 

John Wall, Walnut Street 

Jane M°Killup, Walnut St. 


THE Resu.t oF A “BATTALION Day” Ficut, 1792.—Among the 


concomitants of “‘ Battalion Day” in the interior counties of this 


tate 
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many years ago were the “ rough-and-tumble” fights of the local bullies, 
in which the “ rules of the ring” did not prevail. The following release 
is evidently based on the idea that it was all right to have a fight, and it 
was rather praiseworthy that it was “a Smart Battle.” The only thing 
to be regretted was that after Andrew and William “ began to bite one 
another,” that Andrew should have bitten off a piece of William’s ear. 
The element of damages did not trouble William very much, for he was 
willing to settle for the costs; his only concern was that it “ might 
perhaps appear in some other parts of the Countrie wheresoever he 
might go... to have Offended ... and therefore Cropt,” and be- 
sides, he was anxious not to be esteemed a “ Rough.” Cropping of the 
ears and other old punishments called “infamous” were abolished b 
~ Act of April, 1795, and were therefore in force at the date of this 
release. 

The release is recorded in Book A, Vol. II. p. 316, Northampton 
County Deeds, at Easton, Pennsylvania: 


“To all People to whom these presents shall come—Andrew Raugh of 
Heidelberg Township in the County of Northampton and State of 
Pennsylvania, single-man, Sends Greeting: Whereas the said Andrew 
Raugh and William Meyer Junior, of Penn township, County and State 
aforesaid, Yeomen, on a Battalion day sometime last November in the 
— of our lord one Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety Two at the 

ouse of John Lewis Lukes, in Heidelberg township aforesaid, did 
fight, having had a Smart Battle, and Whereas it happened that the said 
Andrew Raugh and William Meyer began to bite one another and the 
said Andrew Raugh bit off a Piece of William Meyer’s ear which is now 
healed but disfigard, which might perhaps appear in some other parts 
of the Countrie wheresoever he might go too by some o— to have 
Offended in some respects and therefore Cropt which might put him out 
of credit and dishonor disgrace and bad Caractor by those not knowing 
him from his Youth. And whereas the said William Meyer having 
suid the said Andrew Raugh with a writ concerning the same for biting 
off a piece of his Ear for Damage, and whereas the said William Meyer 
and Andrew Raugh having now settled the Matter and agreed togather 
in manner as follows viz' Andrew Raugh promises to pay all the Costs 
whatever now is made and all costs accruing on account of the said suit 
in Court and all writings drawn and to be drawn touching and concern- 
ing the same; and the said Andrew a, doth further acknowledge 
that he did bite a piece off the s* William Meyer’s Ear and therefore is 
willing to give the present writing in Evidence to whom it may concern, 
to clear the said William Meyer of not being Cropt for Felony, as people 
might think, and suspect him to be or had been a Rowgh—But that it 
ee as above mentioned. 

‘In witness whereof the said Andrew Raugh by these presents have 
set his hand and seal this fifth day of April in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and Ninety three. 

“ ANDREW RAvGH [8EAL]” 


WILLIAM PENN’s SERMON AT ROTTERDAM, 1686.—Dr. John North- 
leigh, of England, while on a visit to the Netherlands in 1686, gives the 
fol — of a sermon preached by William Penn at Rotterdam : 

“The Toleration and Liberty of Religion in Roterdam is as open as 


their Ports; tho’ an Amsterdam of Religion has been used proverbially 
7 way of Reproach: But I cannot see how ’tis possible for such a 

rading People to support their Traffick, unless they grant the same. 
Freedoms in Opinion, that they do in their Trade. e have English 
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and Scots enough there to make two considerable Churches; and by 
consequence other Nations may have the same of Natives of their own. 
Quakers they are not without, no more than we; which I had occasion 
more than ordinary to observe, seeing and hearing one there, the 
most Eminent of ours here, so noted both for Parts and Politicks, that 
I need not name him, preach a good Ingenious English Sermon, to his 
Dutch Congregation ; which at first seem’d to me a little surprising, and 
almost as preposterous as Prayers in Public in an unknown Tongue. 
But the dexterity of his Interpreter was such, who being elevated with 
him, and standing by his side, by Paragraph translated his English to 
his Dutch Auditors, without the least hesitation: Some seriously look’d 
upon the Preacher to come to propagate the Gospel that was here planted 
among that odd sort of Christians: Other Wags more witty, thought 
his coming was only to get some more Proselytes or Planters for his large 
Plantations in America.” Wee 


ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF REV. HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, 
the patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America, on the Constitutional 
Convention of Pennsylvania, 1776.— 


“ Rev. Sir, BELOVED BROTHER, 

“... In all the present disturbances of war, I have had the confi- 
dence that the Redeemer, who sits at the rudder and possesses all power 
in Heaven and on earth, would so effect matters that in America the 
Father’s name and direction should be recognized, acknowledged and 
reverenced in spirit and in truth, the devil’s kingdom destroyed, the 
kingdom of grace enlarged, and His holiest and best will accomplished. 
But when I saw in the new plan that a people so numerous, and Chris- 
tian, at least in name, are to be governed by such persons, who, in ex- 
treme need, still acknowledge with the mouth a Supreme Being, my 
courage deserted me and I lamented that, among so many learn ro- 
fessors of ee understanding the English language, no one had 
— in the gap and pointed out the sling to the scoffing 

oliath. 

“... Monday, o-. 16, The Provostof the College came to me un- 
expectedly and said that the condition of the Christian religion seemed in 
danger after independence had been declared and a new form of govern- 
ment was in process of formation; that no care at all had been taken to 
acquire even the outer ramparts and he showed me a paragraph which 
should be added to the 47th section. The paragraph pleased me well, 
but what can despised preachers effect with a Rump Parliament? He 
asked me to come at noon; I went and found there, besides the Provost, 
Rev. Dr. A., Presbyt, and Rector D. of the Episcopal church. I said 
that it now seems as if a Christian people were ruled by Jews, Turks, 
Spinozists, Deists, perverted naturalists. They were learned pillars 
and would have much to answer for if they were now silent. Rev. Dr. 
A. said it was of no consequence and it would be sufficient if the offi- 
cials would only give testimony to the Supreme Being as creator and 
preserver of all things. Rev. R. D. quoted the saying: He who denies 
me. I said it would indeed be conformable to the exalted taste of the 
present time, for in this way the devils could enter along with them into 
the government, because they, too, believe in a God and tremble, indeed 
even the oxen and the asses, for they know their Lord and the mangers 
of their Lord. It was finally decided that we should meet together 
again to-morrow morning and should also invite more Protestant 
preachers. I was to invite the Swedish Provost and Rev. P. Weyberg, 
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which I did, Rev. Weyberg thought it necessary and wished to confer 
on the subject with his reverend elder and principal; Rev. Provost 
Cae ere of it. 

“Tuesday, Sept. 17. By questioning, I learned from Rev. Weyberg, 
that they deemed it good, but because he is not thoroughly conversant 
with the English language, we should include them. At 9 A.M. there 
came together, a., the provost and vice provost of the College; b., Rev. 
D. and W. from the English Episcopal church; c., Rev. Provost G. 
from the Swedish church; d., Dr. H. from the English Presbyterian 
church; e., and I myself, as an addition. It was decided to request the 
National Convention to annex our paragraph to the 47th section. One 
of us was appointed to go to Mr. Franklin, President, for the time being, 
of the Convention, to ask yy to wait upon him. He conde- 
mamety sent word to us that he would come to us, and he came. We 
showed him the paragraph, and he promised to present our wish in the 
Convention. 

“Tn the afternoon, we, on our part, held a church council, and there, 
among other things, I laid this point before them and explained the 
paragraph. They agreed with it unanimously and desired that I should 
form it after the = to a petition, which read thus: 

“*To the Honorable Convention of the State of Pennsylvania the 
Petition of the incorporated German protestant commonly called 
Lutheran and Calvinist Congregations in and about Philadelphia 

“* humbly sheweth 
that, observing a new Frame of Government for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania published for Consideration and in the 47th Section thus set forth 
“Laws for the Encouragement of Virtue and Prevention of Vice and 
“Tmmorality shall be made and constantly kept in Force, and Provision 
“shall be made for their due Execution.” 

“* And conscious that your Petitioners have been induced to concur 
in Strugling for the common cause of civil and religious Liberty, and 
may do the same yet, in certain Hopes, not to diminish nor loose, but to 

reserve and keep fast the sacred religious Privileges and Immunities 

Censbeibes possessed and enjoyed. 

““* We seriously ask and beg therefore, wether it may please our Rep- 
resentatives the Hon”* Convention to annect or add unto the 47th Sec- 
tion of the proposed Plan the following Words viz: “and all religious 
“Societies and Bodies of Men heretofore united and incorporated for 
“the Advancement of Virtue and Learning and for other pious and 
“ charitable Pu , Shall be encouraged and protected in the Enjoy- 
“ment of the Privileges, Immunities and Estate, which they were ac- 
“customed to enjoy and might or could of Right have enjoyed under 
“the Laws and former Constitution of this State.” 

“* A Serious Attention to, and condescending Compliance with our 
humble Petition will rendre great Satisfaction, Security and Ease to all 
regular christian Societies and Denominations in this State and espe- 
cially to your humble Petitioners Henry Muhlenberg p. & Senior Minis- 

pitsitibiie i of bn ” eee er agg “oan Con fone > = 

cip tate of Pennsylvania, by uest and in of the: 
coptems wm said Congregations 
“*L, Weyberg P. of the Reformed Congregation, in 
Behalf of the said Congregation.’ ! 

“The foregoing was presented, but as I returned to Providence, I 

have not heard whether it was consented to or not. The good, honest 


1 This petition was presented on September 26, 1776, to the Convention, was read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 
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men who sit in conventions and the like (assemblies) may indeed be 
good fathers, citizens, mechanics, and even Christians but there are 
always among them cunning heads and perverse hearts, who, by false 
speech and art of disputing, outwit and entrap the simple-h ones, 
and it may be noted from this small attempt that a hateful beast is at 
the bottom of it which shows its horns already and will act worse than 
the Babylonish woman upon the waters. . . . ‘ Up, up, you protestant 
congregations, strive, give up life and all else to retain the priceless 
freedom of conscience and you shall hereafter enjoy as a reward the 
freedom of conscience that you need believe in no Redvenes, no Spirit, 
no Word of God. If you only acknowledge a Superior Being with the 
mouth, you may assist in the government, moreover, you may deride, 
calumniate the enthusiasm and the old fashioned ideas concerning the 
Bible, a Savior of the world, the Spirit, and because the printing presses 
are to be free, place them on public exhibition and lead them in triumph. 
The law will protect you if you but acknwoledge a Superior Being. 
Where the Lord does not build the house, where the Lord does not 
watch over the city, if such incarnate spirits of elevated taste should 
succeed, there would very soon arise such grand, politic, free republics 
as flourished before the Flood, in Sodom, and before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. ...’ What wonder if the masses of the Americans should 
not conquer, if N. Y. and the like desert and we be punished by that 
wherewith we have sinned. I am certain that the all-powerful, all-wise 
and 7“ regent who sits at the rudder will make everything right 
and will overlook nothing. . . . With hearty greeting and kiss from us 
two useless old folks to the dear children and grandchildren, I remain 
yours in the Lord, 
“ HENRY MUHLENBERG. 
“ PROVIDENCE, October 2, 1776.” 


THE SERVICES OF JOHN CLUTCH, OF THE NEW JERSEY MILITIA, 
DURING THE REVOLUTION.—I have before me a copy of the affidavit of 
John Clutch, who in 1832 applied for and was granted a pension of 
$33.33 per annum for his services during the Revolution. The original 
Me a in the Pension Office, Washington, D.C., by the applicant 

imself. 

“T John Clutch was born May 8, 1758, in Nottingham (now Mercer 
County) New Jersey, about half way between Trenton and Allentown, 
where I resided during the war of the Revolution. In 1790 I removed 
to Allentown, and in 1829 finally settled in West Windsor, Mercer 
County. In May, 1776, I volunteered for one month in Captain John 
Quick’s Company, and marched to Little Harbor, and was on duty 
another month at Perth Amboy. After the British occupied the city of 
New York and Staten Island, the coast of New Jersey was greatly ex- 
posed to their eneras parties. To repel these parties and to protect 
the inhabitants and their cattle, the militia companies were divided into 
classes for alternate monthly duty in the forts; to guard the lines; to 
prevent the Tories and others from trading with the enemy; to capture 
active Tories, and to turn out on all alarms. 

“ Just before the battle of Trenton, I was out under Captain Robert 
Quigley ; joined the army of General Washington in their retreat 
through New Jersey, after the capture of Fort Washington and the 
evacuation of Fort Lee, and after the battle of Trenton went into Penn- 
sylvania. I next served one month under Captain Anderson at Eliza- 
bethtown and another month at Princeton, while the British occupied 
New Brunswick. During the last duty the Tories Robert Stockton and 
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Woodward were captured and confined in the College buildings for 
several days. 

“ While the British occupied Philadelphia, the militia located near 
the Delaware were employed to repel foraging parties. I was under 
Captain Robert Quigley here one month, and another month at Borden- 
town (during the latter period the British burned the house of Colonel 
Kingley, on the Pennsylvania shore), and another month at Burlington 
and Haddonfield. The Delaware was frozen over. At these named 
places troops were detached to protect the sessions of the Courts and 
guard the Jails. Captain John Borden with his troop of Light Horse 
was present, and also Colonel Shreve, of the militia. 

“T was at the battle of Monmouth, an ee ey | hot day. I served 
one month under Captain Carlisle; marched to Springfield, and ar- 
rived there just after it was burned, June 28, 1780; next to Sorrell 
Mountains and then to Steel’s Gap, and on the following day was the 
battle of Short Hills. Our company was near the scene of conflict, but 
ae > it. Ephraim Anderson, a captain of the Regular army, was 

illed. 

“ T was also out under Captain George Anderson, marched to Middle- 
brook in Somerset County, but the British had left when we arrived. 
Our time of enlistment having expired we returned home.” J. 


Queries, 


JEANES—BREWER.—William Jeanes, who died Fourth month 10, 
1747, married Esther Brewer, who died First month 22,1737. Date of 
marriage and dates of birth requested. The names of Esther Brewer’s 
parents and the dates of their marriage and birth are also wanted. 


THOMAS—JEANES.—Nathan Thomas married Esther, daughter of 
Joseph Jeanes. She was born Tenth month 26, 1748. Nathan died 
Fourth month 21, 1819, and was buried in Friends’ Ground at Abington 
Pennsylvania. Information is desired as to date of birth and place, an 
of marriage of Nathan Thomas, and likewise of his parents. 

When was Joseph, a son of Nathan and Esther Thomas, born, and 
when did he marry Eleanor ——, and what was her full name? The 
names of her parents and the dates of their birth, marriage, and death 
are also requested. 

Mrs. JAMES HIcks. 

Piqua, Ohio. 


DELAPLAINE—MARSHALL.—Married at ‘Old Swedes,” Philadel- 
phia, October 14, 1755, Nehemiah Delaplaine and Mary Marshall. Can 
any one inform the undersigned who “ Mary Marshall” was? The 
couple settled in Newport, Sduwae, died, and were buried there. 

Any information in reference to the Delaplaine family, of German- 
town, Pennsylvania, New York, or Delaware, thankfully received by 


FRANK D. GREEN. 
1415 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


LEsTER.—What was the connection between John, of Pennsylvania, 
1711, whose wife was Mary, and John Lester, member of Friends’ So- 
ciety, Amesbury, Massachusetts, 1709? Where did Peter Luyster, of 
Long Island, settle in Pennsylvania ? GEORGE V. LEICESTER. 
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ROBERTS.Sarah Roberts, born Eighth month 14, 1716; married 
Joseph Jeanes, Eighth month 19, 1788, at Friends’ Meeting-House, Ab- 
ington, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. I would like to obtain full 
names of her father and mother, and dates of their birth, marriage, and 
death. Also names of her grandfather and grandmother, and dates of 
their birth, marriage, and death. eS &® - 


DANIEL THOMAS.—I would like to learn full name of his wife, and 
dates of their birth, marriage, and death. Also full names of Daniel 
Thomas’s father and mother. His son, Benjamin Thomas, died before 
Fourth month 12,1763. (Abington Meetings Records, Page * - 


ABIGAIL Hicks.—She was the wife of James Talman, of Long Island, 
New York, who removed to Monmouth vem New Jersey; died in 
1737. Who were her parents? She was of Flushing, and I am informed 
that her marriage record (27 of 8 * come 1712) is still extant 
in the register of the Rev. Thomas Poyer, rector of the Parish of 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

P. 8. P. ConNER. 


Rowlandsville, Maryland. 


Ruoaps.—John Rhoads and his wife Hannah Willcox had a son 
named Barnabas. The latter’s wife was named Mary (married in or 
about 1780). Who were her parents? f 


Replies, 


TAN-GO-RU-A.—The author of “ Tan-g6-ru-a: An Historical Drama, 
in Prose,” is supposed to be Henry Clay Moorhead. | Ae A 


Book Rotices. 


ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS OF ANDREW Moore, 1612-1897. By 
John Andrew Moore Passmore. Philadelphia, 1897. 2 vols. 8vo, 
1599 pages. Illustrated. 

These volumes present the results of many years of research and 
patient labor, and no expense or pains have been spared to make them 
of interest and helpful to all the descendants of Andrew Moore, who 
came to Pennsylvania and settled in Sadsbury Township, Chester 
County, in 1724, And as a contribution to Pennsylvania genealogy 
they are ri acceptable. Good type, g paper, a liberal 
number of illustrations, and, what is most important, a very full index 
add to the attractiveness and value of the work. 


STORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA; OR, SCHOOL READINGS FROM PENNSYL- 
VANIA History. By Joseph Walton, Ph.D., and Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, A.M., Ph.D. American Book Company, 1897. 300 pages. 
Illustrated. 

The series of sketches which comprise this work are taken chiefly 
from the unwritten history of the Commonwealth, and typify almost 
every important phase of its growth. There were three classes of people 
who helped to build up the Commonwealth,—William Penn and his 
Quakers; the Germans, who, attracted by the peace principles of the 
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Founder, founded homes in a land of civil and religious liberty; and 
the Scotch-Irish, earnest and aggressive, who pushed to the frontiers 
with farm, school, and church. The authors, who are well known in 
educational circles, have with good judgment selected their incidents 
from these diverse elements which possess romance, daring, and bravery, 
and which will not only appeal to and interest school-children, but also 
the general reader. Covering mainly the Colonial and Revolutionary 
period, it was not an inappropriate conclusion to introduce incidents 
connected with the battle of Gettysburg, which was fought on Pennsyl- 
vania soil | a Pennsylvania general. The work should be placed in 
the hands of every child in the Commonwealth. 


THE Sr. Louis MERCANTILE LiBRARY, of St. Louis, Missouri, in 
February published a neatly printed Reference List of Missouri and 
Illinois newspapers, 1808-1897, chronologically arranged, and manu- 
scripts relating to Louisiana Territory and Missouri. 


SomME COLONIAL MANSIONS AND THOSE WHO LIVED IN THEM, WITH 
GENEALOGIES OF THE VARIOUS FAMILIES MENTIONED. By 
Thomas Allen Glenn. Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, 1898. 
Vol. I. 459 pp. 

Mr. Glenn in the preface of his book under notice well says, “ If the 
history of a people is to be studied, it must be by going into their homes 
and looking up their family records.’ This is what he and the writers 
of the various articles in the work have done, and the result is a series 
of sketches describing the social life, architecture, art, dress, and letters 
of some of the prominent families of this country and the homes they 
and their descendants have occupied generation after generation. One 
valuable feature of these sketches is the genealogical tables which 
have been added, but in such a way as not to embarrass the text. West- 
over and the Byrd family, Morven and the Stocktons, Cedar Grove and 
the Coates-Paschalli-Morris families, Bohemia Manor and the Herrmans, 
the Patroonship of the Van Rensselaers, Rosewell and the Page family, 
the Carters of Virginia, Clermont and the Livingstons; Doughoregan 
Manor and the Carrolls of Maryland, Graeme Park and the Keith and 
Graeme families, Brandon, on the lower James, and the Harrison fam- 
ily, and the Randolphs, comprise the contents of this volume,—the 
second volume is now going through the press. Another attractive 
feature of the book is the illustrations, upwards of one hundred and 
sixty in number,—photogravure portraits and interior and exterior views 
of the old mansions,—the portraits in most cases being taken from the 
original paintings yet hanging on the walls. Printed on excellent paper, 
with special type and broad margins, a rubricated title-page and neat 
pio se , the book is highly creditable to the taste and liberality of its 
publishers, 


NoTEs AND QUERIES, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND GENEALOGI- 
CAL, RELATING CHIEFLY TO INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. Edited 
by William Henry Egle, M.D., M.A. Harrisburg, 1898. 8vo, 238 pp. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the editor of Notes and Queries 
for a copy of his last annual issue. It represents his usual careful selec- 
tion of historical, biographical, and genealogical contributions. Dr. 

Egle’s knowledge and experience have equipped him with singular com- 

pleteness for the compilation of these annals, and his clientage, which 

4 : large one, will be gratified to learn that his last issue is on our 

shelves. 
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A | Form oF PRAYER | IssuED | By SPECIAL COMMAND OF HIS MAJ- 

EsTy | GeorGE III | London | 1776 | a Divine assistance 

ainst the King’s | unhappy deluded Subjects in America now in 
"Teson rebellion against the Crown. 

A copy of this ‘‘ Form of Prayer,’ recently found in the collection of 
the American Philosophical Society of this city, of great interest to 
churchmen and others, has been reproduced in fac-simile by photo- 
mechanical process by Julius F. Sachse, printed on fine hand-made 
deckel-edge paper, and neatly bound in art canvas with gilt top and 
uncut edges. The edition is limited to one hundred and fifty copies, 
and will be sold by subscription only. Price, $2 per copy, post-paid. 
Address 4428 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


LIFE OF CHARLES JARED INGERSOLL. By William M. Meigs. Large 
12mo, bound in cloth, gilt top, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, publishers. 

This contribution of Mr. Meigs to American ya ee and history 
is most timely in these days when we hear so much of the Monroe 
Doctrine, for Mr. Ingersoll was one of the strongest advocates of Amer- 
ican rights upon this continent. He was an earnest supporter of the 
declaration of war in 1812, and a member of Congress from 1813 to 1815, 
as well as from 1841 to 1849. The historian of that war and the author 
of numerous political pamphlets, he was intimately associated with all 
—. of po history and men of the first half of the present century. 

rice, $1.50. 


PusEy’s “ Proreus Ecc.iesiasticus.”’ A copy of this rare little book 
has recently been acquired by the Lenox Library of New York City. It 
was published at Philadelphia by Reynier Jansen in 1703, the full title 
of which may be found in Hildeburn’s “‘ Issues of the Pennsylvania 
Press.” The only other copy of the rarity heretofore found in American 
ee is the one in the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 


GENEALOGY OF THE Horp FAmILy. By Rev. Arnold Harris Hord. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1898. 8vo, 199 pp. 
Price, $3. 

The Hord family traces its ancestry back to the year 1215. It is Scan- 
dinavian in origin, and its settlement in England probably took place at 
the time of the incursions of the Norsemen into that country. Descend- 
ants resided in the counties of Salop, Oxford, and Surrey, where for 
centuries they held distinguished rank. John Hord, the first ancestor 
of the family who came to America, in 1685 settled in Caroline County, 
Virginia, where he purchased a large estate and named it “Shady 
Grove.” In the compilation of this branch of the family, the Rev. Dr. 
Hord was fortunate in having access to a manuscript ee prepared 
by Robert Hord in the year 1838, which he has enlarged. The book is 
well printed, liberally illustrated, and contains a full index of names. 


THE REcoRDs OF NEW AMSTERDAM FROM 1653 To 1674 ANNO DomINI. 
Edited by Berthold Fernow. New York, 1897. 8vo. Six volumes. 
The city of New York, under the above title, has recently issued in 
six octavo volumes the “‘Court Minutes of New Amsterdam.” This 
mine of historica], genealogical, and peer iy aye information has lain 
unworked and practically unknown until, by the laborious skill of its 
editor and translator, it is now made free to all. Mr. Fernow has ren- 
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dered many other services to American history, but this work is far from 
being his least. The historian will find it full of the material he most 
needs,—facts in detail from which he can generalize. To the novelist 
these records afford suggestions for many a plot, and the preacher can, if 
he will, draw an unlimited amount of moral illustrations for his Sunday 
exhortations. To the genealogist it will be indispensable, and even the 
lawyer may occasionally find it profitable reading. New York has done 
well; Philadelphia should not be slow to imitate her. We are loath to 
dismiss such a valuable work so briefly, but cannot refrain from sayin 

to the Councils of the city of Philadelphia, “Go thou and do likéwise.” 


THE HIsTORY OF THE WAGENSELLER FAMILY IN AMERICA. We 
have received a broadside history of this ag compiled by George W. 
Wagenseller, of Middleburg, Snyder County, Pennsylvania, who desires 
to correspond with all persons connected with the family, with a view to 
the publication of the data in book form. The first American ancestor 
of the family settled, prior to 1734, in what was then Hanover Township, 
Philadelphia County, since which time the ramifications of the family 
have extended to all sections of the country. Mr. Wagenseller should 
meet with the encouragement his labor of love deserves. 


THE DeEscENT OF SAMUEL WHITAKER PENNYPACKER FROM THE 
AncIENT CouNnTs OF HOLLAND, WITH AUTHORITIES IN PROOF. 
Philadelphia, 1898. 25 pp. Forty copies printed. 

This sumptuous little book gives the descent of the Hon. Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, President Judge of the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas, from Dierck, son of the Hertog Sigisbert, and a descendant of 
the Dukes of Aquitaine, who in the year 863 became the first Count 
of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland. His wife was a daughter of the 
King of Italy. It is printed in red and black letters, on heavy hand- 
made paper, and is embellished with a portrait of the count in full 
regalia. Two lines of descent are given. 
































